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Lincoln Toda y 


To Abraham Lincoln the unity of the nation 


meant far more than its preservation as a 
geographical entity. First and foremost, it 
meant the preservation and promotion of a 
way of life. 

Today a government which boasts of dic- 
tatorship as its cornerstone has armed itself 
with the most infernal weapons of subversion 
and destruction. Its leaders are fanatically 
dedicated to conquer and dominate the entire 
world and to remold all nations on the pattern 
of the Soviet slave system. 

Despite this grave threat to human freedom 
and peace, we of American labor are confident 
that the ideals of Abraham Lincoln will tri- 
umph. The struggle for freedom is universal 
and indivisible. Its victory will be universal. 

Today, as during the great European strug- 
gles for freedom in 1848, Russia is again the 
fortress of reaction and the mortal enemy of 
democracy. And today, as it was more than 
a hundred years ago, America is again the 
strongest hope and defender of the democratic 
way of life. 

As a member of the Illinois State Legisla- 
ture, Abraham Lincoln secured; in September, 
1849, the adoption of a resolution declaring 
that the “immediate acknowledgment of the 
independence of Hungary by our government 
is due from the American people to their 
struggling brethren, to the general cause of 
republican liberty.” 

Lincoln transcended the epoch in which he 
lived. Never before did the ideals for which 
Lincoln fought and died have such profound 
and universal meaning as they have today- 
especially for the working people of every 
country and continent, color and creed. 

George Meany. 
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Gel (rooks, Not Unions, 


Meany Tells Lawmakers 





THE VIEWS OF THE AFL-CIO on labor 
reform legislation were spelled out in detail by 
President George Meany during his appearance 
before the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee on June 3. To facilitate understanding 
of the AFL-CIO position, we present a synopsis 
of Mr. Meany’s testimony on that occasion. 


What the AFL-CIO Supports 
T HE AFL-CIO has been on record in support of leg- 
a 


islation to correct abuses in the labor and manage- 
ment fields for some time. In 1958 the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council urged the House of Representatives 
to pass the then pending Kennedy-Ives bill. This year 
the AFL-CIO supported, with a few amendments, the 
Kennedy-Ervin bill, S. 1555, as it was reported by the 
Senate Labor Committee. 
The AFL-CIO, however, opposes that bill as it was 
passed by tlie Senate. 


_ This was the scene as s George money i ta to give House group labor’s views on legislation to correct abuses. 


In summary, the AFL-CIO supports legislation in- 


volving the following provisions: 

1. Public reporting and disclosure by unions of all 
aspects of union finances. (Sec. 201.) 

2. Public reporting and disclosure by union officers 
and employes of their personal financial transactions 
with employers or labor relations consultants which 
may indicate a “conflict of interest” with their position 
as union officers or employes. (Sec. 202.) 

3. Public reporting and disclosure by employers of 
all funds expended by them for labor relations purposes. 
(Sec. 203.) 

4. Public reporting and disclosure by labor relations 
consultants of any activities intended to influence 
employes. (Sec. 203 (c).) 

5. Criminal penalities for willful failure to file a 
report, for false filing, for making a false entry in 
books or records and for embezzling or otherwise steal- 
ing union funds. (Sec. 208, 209 (a).) 

6. Public reporting and disclosure of information re- 
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lating to the imposition of trusteeships over subordinate 
unions, together with criminal penalties for failure to 
file and false filing. (Sec. 301.) 

7. Provision for the Secretary of Labor to act on 
complaints regarding the purpose and continuance of 
trusteeships. (Sec. 304.) 

8. Requirements for international union elections by 
secret ballot among the members or by delegates elected 
by secret ballot, not less often than once every five 
years; for local union elections by secret ballot not less 
often than once every three years; and for selection of 
intermediate labor organizations, such as joint councils, 
and other intermediate body elections by secret ballot 
among the members or by representatives chosen by 
secret ballot, not less often than once every four years. 
(Sec. 401.) 

9. Provision for opportunity to nominate candidates 
and for adequate notice of elections, and a prohibition 
against the use of union or employer funds to promote 
the candidacy of any individual in a union election. 
(Sec. 401.) 

10. Provision for the Secretary of Labor to act to 
void elections not conducted according to the act and 
to order a new election. (Sec. 402.) 

11. Encouragement of unions and employers to adopt 
(Sec. 501.) 

12. Taft-Hartley amendments to apply federal law to 
the “no-man’s land” jurisdiction which the NLRB has 
not exercised, to permit pre-hire agreements in the 
building and construction industry, and to exclude serv- 
ice assistants in the communications industry from. the 
definition of “supervisor” under the act. (Sections 701, 
702, 704.) 

13. A Taft-Hartley amendment to permit pre-hearing 
representation elections, without the forty-five-day delay 
written in on the Senate floor. (Sec. 705.) 

14. Elimination of the ban denying economic strikers 
the right to vote in representation elections. (Sec. 703.) 

Many, but not all, of these provisions appeared in 
S. 1555 as it was reported by the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee. However, on the Senate 
floor some thirty-five amendments were added to that 
bill which seriously change its character from a reform 
bill to an anti-labor bill. 

In the following paragraphs the AFL-CIO objections, 
first to S. 1555 as it passed the Senate and then to bills 
introduced by Representatives Barden and Kearns, are 
outlined. 


and adhere to codes of ethical practices. 


TITLE I 


Title I of S. 1555, as passed by the Senate, is attrac- 
tively titled “Bill of Rights of Members of Labor Or- 
As such, Title I has an obvious slogan 


ganizations.” 
appeal. 
Nonetheless this bill of rights is too vague for prac- 
tical application and is outrageously punitive. 
The AFL-CIO strongly supports the principle that 
union members should have equal rights with other 
union members in the conduct of union business; that 
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kind of union “due process.” 
guaranteed by most union constitutions and by-laws. 


The Senate has proved, however, that it is extremely 
difficult to incorporate these rights into statutory lan- 


guage, enforceable by stringent criminal penalties. 
Membership. 


which was inserted in Title VI. 


rights,” the definition remained (Sec. 601(n)). 


defines “member” as “any person who has . . . tendered 
the lawful requirements for membership in such organ- 


ization. .. .” 


What are the “lawful” requirements for membership? 
It is not clear whether or not 
unions would have to admit applicants who are Com- 
munists, company spies working for employers or em- 
ployer middlemen, instigators of “wildcat” strikes, or 
Clearly the union should be per- 
mitted to protect itself by denying membership to such 


The bill does not say. 


convicted racketeers. 


persons. 


(Denial of membership by the union does not deprive 
a rejected applicant of his job. Under a union shop 
contract, a union can secure discharge of a worker only 


because of non-payment of dues.) 
Equal rights and privileges. 


to reasonable rules and regulations. 
a “reasonable” rule? 


only after litigation in the courts. 


AFL-CIO and into the Teamsters. 


rule. What does “‘reasonable” mean? 
(2).) 


Freedom from arbitrary financial exactions. 
the bill is the opposite of vague: it is too specific. 


provides that dues and fees shall not be “changed” or 
_assessments levied except (1) by vote of the members 
by secret ballot at a meeting, or (2) by vote of the 





they should be free to voice their views within the or- 
ganization; that they should have an opportunity to 
participate in fixing dues and assessments; that they 
should have resort to the courts if they cannot achieve 
satisfaction for wrongs through the union’s normal pro- 
cedures; and that they be disciplined only through a 
These rights are now 


Originally the McClellan “bill of 
rights” amendment contained a provision on member- 
ship in unions, together with a definition of “member” 
Although the member- 
ship provision was eliminated in the revised “bill of 





S. 1555 declares that 
each member shall have equal rights and privileges 
respecting participation in the union’s affairs, subject 
What constitutes 
Is it “reasonable” to provide 
that employes in one shop of an amalgamated local 
shall not vote on matters of concern only to members 
of another shop in the same local? This can be known 
(Sec. 101(a) (1).) 

Freedom of speech and assembly. Again, this is a 
desirable principle, but it is plain that the union must 
have some right to impose limitations on attacks against 
it, to promote wildcat strikes, such as attempts to de- 
stroy the union or to take it, for example, out of the 
S. 1555 includes a 
proviso permitting unions to adopt “reasonable rules 
as to the responsibility of every member toward the 
organization as an institution and to his refraining from 
conduct that would interfere with its performance of its 
legal or contractual obligation.” However, this proviso 
is vague as to precisely what constitutes a “reasonable” 


(Sec. 101(a) 


Here 














members by secret ballot in a referendum conducted 
through the mails, or (3) in the case of an international 
union, by vote at a convention. Why cannot an inter- 
national union conduct a mail referendum to raise or 
lower dues? Further, there is no good reason why a 
union cannot delegate to its executive board the power 
to raise or lower dues, or levy assessments, or at least 
to do so in limited amounts until the next convention. 
The effect of the present language may actually be to 
increase dues, so that a union may be confident of hav- 
ing a sizable treasury to avoid the necessity of assess- 
ments to meet critical emergencies. (Sec. 101 (a) (3).) 

Protection of the right to sue. This subsection is 
again subject to the criticism of over-rigidity. It is 
arguable that, as written, the section would prevent a 
union from providing, in a collective bargaining agree- 
ment or by internal rule, that an employe must present 
his grievance (against the employer) under the griev- 
ance and arbitration procedure specified in the agree- 
ment, rather than in a lawsuit. The proviso in this 
section, permitting a union to require members to ex- 
haust internal procedures before filing suit in the 
courts, is grossly inadequate because it puts a 
six-month time limit on exhaustion of such 
procedures. In a large industry the grievance 
and arbitration machinery very often takes 
substantially in excess of six months. Sec. 
101 (a) (4).) 

Safeguards against improper disciplinary 
action. This subsection requires that disci- 
plinary action be taken against a member 
only after he has been (1) served with specific written 
charges, (2) given a reasonable time to prepare his 
defense, (3) afforded a full and fair hearing. How 
specific must charges be? While such a_ require- 
ment may be entirely reasonable with respect to 
some infractions, it is clearly inappropriate in case 
it becomes necessary to expel a drunk from a union 
meeting. Further, what is “full and fair hearing’? Is 
the entire membership of a local union (which fre- 
quently acts as a trial body) sufficiently impartial to 
meet this test? (Can an international union suspend a 
local officer charged with embezzlement as an emer- 
gency measure to protect the local union treasury? 
(Sec. 101 (a) (5).) 

In sum, each of the provisions of the so-called “bill 
of rights” in S. 1555 is either so vague and general 
that its only certain consequence is litigation or, where 
more precise language is employed, defective in that 
normal and proper union practices would be barred. 

Criminal penalties. Apart from these objections to 
the “bill of rights,” the most serious objection results 
from the general criminal penalties incorporated in 
Sec. 607 of S. 1555. This section imposes a fine of 
not more than $10,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than two years, or both, for “the use of force or vio- 
lence, or threat of the use of force or violence, or by 
economic reprisal or threat thereof, to restrain, coerce 
or intimidate, or attempt to restrain, coerce or intim- 
idate any member of a labor organization for the 
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purpose of interfering with or preventing the exercising 
by such member of any right to which he is entitled 
under the provisions of this act.” (Sec. 607 (6).) 

It must be remembered that these criminal penalties 
hang over not only the international union officer, 
who may have a battery of attorneys to advise him. 
They also hang over the local union officer who may 
work full time at his trade and who has no one, much 
less a battery of attorneys, to advise him. 

Should this man be fined or imprisoned because he 
violates in some way the “bill of rights” in S. 1555? 
Instead, criminal penalties should be limited to sections 
which explicitly define the criminal act, rather than to 
sections which are so vague that the offending individ- 
ual cannot possibly know when he is about to commit 
a crime. 


TITLE Il 


This title of S. 1555 deals with reporting require- 
ments for unions, union officers and employes, employ- 
ers and labor relations consultants. This title embodies 
the following major deficiences: 

Exemption for small local unions. S. 1555 
permits the Secretary of Labor to exempt 
from the reporting requirements local unions 
with less than 200 members and having an- 
nual receipts of less than $20,000. We urge 
that this provision be changed to grant an 
automatic exemption to such unions, subject 
to cancellation by the Secretary for cause. 

We believe there is a need for exempting these small 
unions because of the very real problem of little local 
unions operating legitimately with unpaid, volunteer 
officers. An exemption of small local unions under a 
law which permitted the Secretary of Labor to cancel 
the exemption on the belief that abuses exist would 
provide fully adequate protection against the corrupt 
“paper” locals created by racketeers for the purposes 
of exploitation and extortion. On the other hand, if 
the Secretary is merely given authority to exempt small 
unions, a weak Secretary might refuse to grant any 
exemption out of unwillingness to assume responsibility. 
(Sec. 201(d).) 

Employer reporting. While the reporting require- 
ments for unions are extensive, reporting requirements 
for employers are relatively weak. While unions must 
report all receipts, including the sources thereof, and 
all disbursements, including the purposes thereof, em- 
ployers are exempted from reporting the following 
kinds of reporting: 

1. Changes in wages, working conditions or employe 
benefits. This exclusion permits an employer to hide 
favored treatment of certain employes as a payoff for 
anti-union activity. The exclusion would be acceptable 
if it related to public disclosed changes, etc. (Sec. 203 
(a) (1) (i).) 

2. Expenditures incurred in connection with the pub- 
lication by such employer in his own name of a news- 
paper, newsletter or similar house organ or other letter, 
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communication or advertisement. We see no reason 
why an employer’s expenditures for anti-union propa- 
ganda should be exempt from reporting just because 
they are carried on in the employer’s own name. The 
management of the General Electric Company, for ex- 
ample, inundates that company’s employes with a steady 
stream of anti-union propaganda. Under this exemp- 
tion the costs of this anti-union campaign would not 
have to be reported by the company, but unions com- 
prised of GE employes would have to report any ex- 
penditures made to counter this campaign. This is 
not equal justice. (Sec. 203(a) (1) (ii).) 

3. Expenditures to obtain information for use solely 
in conjunction with a judicial, administrative or arbi- 
tral proceeding. This exclusion could cover expendi- 
tures to a “consultant” to infiltrate a union and to 
advise the employer as to the identity of its leaders, 
how many members it has, etc. Conceivably, the em- 
ployer wants this information “for use solely in con- 
junction with” an administrative proceeding, for ex- 
ample, a Labor Board election. It still constitutes labor 
espionage. The bill also applies this exclusion to re- 
porting by labor relations consultants. (Sec. 203(a) 
(1) (iii), See. 203(c) (B).) 

4. Expenditures made to any regular officer, super- 
visor or employe of an employer as compensation for 
service as a regular officer, supervisor or employe of 
such employer. The fact that an employe’s regular 
duties may be labor espionage on behalf of his em- 
ployer is no reason for excluding payments to him from 
reporting. This subsection makes the employer report- 
ing requirements a complete nullity, since to evade them 
an employer would only have to carry on his activities 
through his own regular employes. (Sec. 203(f).) 

Costs of defense. S. 1555 presently prohibits a un- 
ion or employer from paying the fine or advancing the 
costs of defense of any officer or employe indicted for 
any violation of any provision of this act. A prosecu- 
tion under this act will not necessarily involve heinous 
conduct, such as embezzlement, but may turn on a 
doubtful construction of disputed language. A union or 
corporation exective board may direct a union or cor- 
poration official to engage in certain conduct to test 
the constitutionality or interpretation of one of the act’s 
provisions. Certainly in such a situation the union or 
corporation should be permitted to pay the defense 
costs. 

In general, public reporting of any union or cor- 
poration disbursement of the described sort would seem 
sufficient protection against abuse. We would not ob- 
ject to a ban on paying defense costs of officers charged 
with certain particular crimes, such as embezzlement. 
(Sec. 207 (b).) 

Fiduciary responsibilities. S. 1555 seems to estab- 
lish a broad fiduciary concept, to be implemented by 
private suits to challenge disbursements of union funds 
for purposes of which the plaintiffs disapprove. Also, 
an officer open to civil suit is presumably equally open 
to criminal prosecution, entailing a $10,000 fine, or 
five years imprisonment, or both. 





Those who advocate this concept, no matter how 
laudable their motives may be, simply do not under- 
stand the nature of a labor union. There is no proper 
analogy between a labor union and a corporation or 
bank. The principles underlying minority stockholders’ 
suits can be broadly applied to the relationships be- 
tween union members and their organizations only at 
the risk of doing enormous damage to the labor move- 
ment. 

A union does not exist for the purpose of making 
money. It exists as a mechanism through which its 
members combine to promote their mutual improve- 
ment, both as employes and as members of society 
generally, and both materially and in other ways. 

What then is the intention of those who would equate 
union officials to bank officials as “fiduciaries?” If 
a union decides to give money to the democratic unions 
of France or Italy or Germany to aid them in combating 
their Communist rivals—and this is not an imaginary 
case—are its officials to be open to suit by any mem- 
ber who disagrees with the disbursement? If a union 
contributes to the Red Cross, are its officials to be sub- 
jected to suit by dissident members? (Sec. 209; Sec. 
610.) 

We do not, on the other hand, object to sanctions 
against the misuse of union funds for personal gain. 


TITLE Il 


This title refers to the imposition and administra- 
tion of trusteeships. 

Transfer of funds on revocation of charter. The 
Senate-passed measure currently permits transfer of 
local union funds to international unions only upon 
dissolution of the local. This should be broadened to 
include transfer of funds upon suspension or revocation 
of the local union charter. For example, an interna- 
tional union may want to suspend or revoke the char- 
ter of a local union whose size has dwindled from 
2,000 to five to prevent the remaining five from dissipat- 
ing the local treasury in parties, etc. The bill already 
protects union funds by providing criminal penalties 
for embezzlement. (Sec. 303(a).) 

Bonding requirements. The section requiring bond- 
ing of union officers and employes who handle funds 
applies to joint union-employer trust funds. We see 
no equal justice in requiring bonding of the union trus- 
tees but not of the employer trustees. (Sec. 308.) 


TITLE IV 


Title IV deals with union elections, setting forth re- 
quirements on frequency, qualifications, notice, etc. 
Certain changes in language should be made, and fed- 
eral remedies should be made exclusive. 


TITLE V 


Title V encourages unions and employer groups to 
adopt and enforce codes of ethical practices to eliminate 
improper practices. 




















TITLE VI 


This title contains definitions and miscellaneous pro- 
visions. 

General criminal penalties. This title contains a gen- 
eral criminal penalty imposing a fine of not more than 


$10,000 or imprisonment for not more than two years- 


or both for disciplining any member “for exercising 
any right to which he is entitled under the provisions 
of this act,” or for “the use of force or violence, or 
threat of the use of force or violence, or by economic 
reprisal or threat thereof, to restrain, coerce, or intim- 
idate, or attempt to restrain, coerce or intimidate any 
member . . . for the purpose of interfering with or 
preventing the exercise by such member of any right 
to which he is entitled under the provisions of this act.” 

Such broad criminal penalties are highly objection- 
able because the language is excessively general and 
the penalty for violation is excessively harsh. Criminal 
statutes should not be so broad as to make even ex- 
perienced attorneys doubtful as to what action con- 
stitutes a crime. (Sec. 607.) 

Let us suppose, for example, that a local union presi- 
dent rules a speaker advocating a wildcat strike out of 
order at a local union meeting, that the speaker never- 
theless persists in holding the floor, and that the presi- 
dent threatens that unless he sits down he will have 
him ejected from the meeting. The president’s threat, 
under this provision and the “bill of rights,” may be 
criminal. The bill is loaded with such traps, and no 
officer could possibly know when he is about to commit 
a crime. ; 

Criminal penalties should apply to specific acts, and 
the bill already contains a number of such penalties. 
These are found, for example, in sections 208(a) 
(failure to comply with reporting requirements), 208 
(b) (false statements in reports), 208(c) (false entry 
in books and records), 209(a) (embezzlement), 301 
(b) (trusteeship reporting requirements), and 405(c) 
{employment of persons convicted of certain crimes). 

Any additional criminal penalties, instead of apply- 
ing broadly to the whole bill, should apply to specific 


language in specific sections. 


TITLE VII 


This title contains certain amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

No-man’s land. The failure of the NLRB to assert 
its full jurisdiction has created a no-man’s land in 
which the Board does not act and the states may not 
act. The provision in S. 1555 permits state agencies 
to assert jurisdiction in areas in which the Board de- 
clines its jurisdiction. The state agencies would have 
to apply federal law set forth in the Taft-Hartley Act 
as interpreted by the Board and the federal courts. 
Orders of the state agencies would be enforceable in 
federal district courts. 

A better approach, to avoid confusion, would be to 
enforce the orders of state agencies through the Board. 
An even better solution would be to require the Board 
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to assert jurisdiction over all cases arising under the 
Taft-Hartley Act. (Sec. 701.) 

Economic strikers. The economic striker provision 
of S. 1555 actually waters down the right of economic 
strikers to vote in representation elections by permitting 
the Board to limit their voting in ways which are not 
spelled out and cannot be assessed. It further casts 
doubt upon the right of workers striking in protest 
against an employer’s unfair labor practice to vote. 

It should be made clear that economic strikers shall 
have the right to vote in representation elections. (Sec. 
703.) 

“Hot cargo” contracts. The bill makes illegal any 
contract between a union and a common carrier whereby 
the carrier is to cease and refrain from handling, using 
or transporting the products of any other employer. 
Such a provision is objectionable in principle because 
it forces union members to become strikebreakers by 
crossing picket lines. It thwarts the traditionally legit- 
imate right of working people, on an individual basis, 
to provide one another with mutual aid and assistance. 
(Sec. 707.) 

Organizational and recognitional picketing. S. 1555 
seeks to hobble the right of workers to picket a shop 
either to organize it or to persuade the employer to 
recognize the union. Even the mere “threat’’ to picket 
in violation of this section would be made an unfair 
labor practice. 

Under this provision an employer can in effect pre- 
vent picketing simply by recognizing and contracting 
with another union. Clearly, this would foster racket- 
eering and corruption by encouraging and protecting 
collusive deals between corrupt employers and racket- 
eers preying upon the labor movement. All an em- 
ployer has to do to prevent picketing is to call in a 
racketeer and quickly sign a collusive contract. 

Also, under this provision an election within the 
preceding nine months automatically bars any picketing 
by an uncertified minority union, regardless of whether 
the union was forced to a too-quick election, or regard- 
less even of whether the union participated in the elec- 
tion. It is manifestly unfair under such circumstances 
to prevent a union from attempting through picketing 
to organize the employes. (Sec. 708.) 

We vigorously oppose any effort to extend the restric- 
tions on peaceful picketing or other legitimate means 
of organizing. (Picketing is already unlawful when it 
seeks to force an employer to bargain with one union 
after another union has been certified under the Taft- 
Hartley Act.) 


The Kearns Bill, H. R. 7265 


The Kearns bill has very little to do with labor- 
management corruption. Primarily it contains drastic 
new restrictions on perfectly legitimate union activities 
and far-reaching intervention by the government into 
the internal affairs of unions. 

Discrimination against employes. The Kearns bill 
would apparently forbid unions even to report habitual 
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drunks, Communists and shoddy workmen to the em- 
ployer. Good workmen should not be forbidden to 
protest at having to work alongside such misfits. (Sec. 
106(a).) 

Organizational and recognitional picketing. The bill 
contains a ban on certain organizational and recogni- 
tional picketing. Objections to this are the same as 
to similar provisions in S. 1555. (Sec. 106(b).) 

Secondary boycotts. The bill makes it an unfair 
labor practice for a union to enter into any contract 
whereby an employer agrees to cease doing business 
with any other person. 

The phrase “secondary boycott” is tinged with emo- 
tionalism, but it is a perfectly legitimate practice. Take 
a clothing manufacturer, for example. He 
is unionized. He pays good wages. But 
he gets his cloth from a non-union textile 
factory. The textile factory has fought 
and prevented unionization. It pays poor 
wages. Its conduct is a threat to union 
standards throughout the whole industry. 
So the union goes to the clothing manu- 
facturer and in the mutual give-and-take 
of collective bargaining, the clothing man- 
ufacturer agrees not to buy cloth from 
the non-union factory. To get this agreement there 
is an equivalent concession by the union. That is all 
there is to the “secondary boycott.” Good laws can- 
not be written on the basis of such epithets. (Sec. 
106(b).) 

Economic strikers. The bill would cut off the right 
of economic strikers to vote in a representation elec- 
tion after six months. Such an early and rigid cutoff 
date should be rejected. (Sec. 107(c).) 

Basic rights and privileges of union members. This 
section incorporates a number of the provisions in the 
McClellan “bill of rights,” plus some others. These 
provisions are subject to the same general objections 
which apply to the “bill of rights” in S. 1555. (Sec. 
109.) / 

Reporting requirements. This measure requires that 
reports (substantially similar to those required by S. 
1555) verified by certified public accountants be sup- 
plied to the members of the reporting union. (Sec. 
109.) 

The cost of hiring a certified public accountant would 
gut the treasuries of some small local unions with fifty, 
100 or 200 members. 

No-man’s land. The Kearns bill climaxes its display 
of utter disregard for any sound national labor rela- 
tions policy by seizing upon one of the most radical 
and worst conceivable solutions for the problem of the 
“no-man’s land.” It would give state courts and agen- 
cies concurrent jurisdiction over labor disputes arising 
under the Taft-Hartley Act, unless there is a “direct 
and positive conflict” between federal and state law. 
Very simply, this would inevitably cause conflict in 
interpretations of the law and in the application of 
varying remedies. It would create an administrative 


nightmare. (Sec. 112.) 
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The Barden Bill, H. R. 4473 


The Barden bill is entitled the “Labor Bill of Rights 
Act.” It purports to deal with problems of corruption 
and unethical and undemocratic conduct in the labor- 
management field. 


Licensing. Title I of the bill amounts to a licensing 
statute for labor unions. It requires unions to file a 
registration statement with the Secretary of Labor set- 
ting forth that its constitution and by-laws contain cer- 
tain detailed provisions, on pain of loss of access to 
the NLRB and loss of federal income tax exemption 
upon cancellation of the registration by the Secretary. 


Under this bill the Secretary of Labor would have 
vast and awesome powers greater than any 
enjoyed by any other federal official in 
peacetime. A huge new bureaucracy would 
be necessary to assist the Secretary in car- 
rying out his powers and functions under 
this bill. The most minute details of union 
business and operations would be subject 
to scrutiny. The very existence of many 
unions would wholly depend on the per- 
sonal whims and predilections of the Sec- 
retary of Labor. (Title I.) 

Fiduciary responsibilities. The fiduciary responsi- 
bilities in Title II are subject to the same objections 
which are made to the similar provision in S. 1555. 
(Title IT.) 

Trusteeships. Title III is virtually the same as the 
language on trusteeships which appeared in earlier 
versions of the Kennedy-Ervin bill. (Title III.) 


The Spurious Crusade 
Against Inflation 


Inflation is discussed in a new publication is- 
sued by the Conference on Economic Progress, 
@ non-profit organization engaged in economic 
research. : 

“In recent years, and increasingly in recent 
months,” the report says, “the most powerful 
organs of government, reinforced by powerful 
private propaganda, have been engaged in a 
wrongful campaign against inflation. This cam- 
paign is misguided, because it has in fact aggra- 
vated inflation. And it is spurious because, 
playing upon fear of inflation, it has caused us 
to default dangerously in the pursuit of other 
national goals which are at least as important 
as price stability.” 

.The Conference on Economic Progress charges 
‘that the campaign has brought about “more in- 
flation than we ever had before in this country, 

except in consequence of war.” 

| “The wrongful approach to inflation,” the re- 

port says, “is not centered exclusively in any 

one economic or political group. It has come to 
pervade the thought and action of a large part 
of the nation.” 














celebrated a momentous occa- 

sion. For the first time in its 
history, industrial production sur- 
passed agricultural production and 
we had arrived at a most important 
milestone on our long road to a bet- 
ter life for our people. 

We have been passing other prog- 
ress markers steadily in the past 
three years, and if the modest pros- 
perity we are seeking is not exactly 
just around the corner, it is at least 
on the horizon. We hope and ex- 
pect that by 1975 the standard of 
living will be as high in Puerto Rico 
as it was in the United States in 
1950. 

Puerto Rico today is vastly dif- 
ferent from the Puerto Rico of 1940 
because the people of Puerto Rico 
realized that they had to solve their 
own problems and because they had 
those qualities necessary to solve 
them. 

To be able to appreciate the 
changes today, it is necessary to 
know something of conditions as re- 
cently as 1940. Puerto Rico was 
then a stricken land or, as a U.S. 
Senate commission concluded after 
a fact-finding visit, “a hopeless case.” 

Beset with overpopulation, bereft 
of. natural resources, besieged by 
hunger, illnesses of the body and a 
grave malady of the spirit, we seemed 
destined to a poverty-stricken exist- 
ence derived out of one important 
crop—sugar. The cane season sup- 
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plied six months of employment a 
year for the bulk of our workers 
but left them and their families idle 
and hungry the other six months. 
The annual’ per capita income was 
only $121, among the lowest in the 
world. 

In the next few years, using the 
one natural resource we had plenty 
of—the hope and resourcefulness of 
our people—we began to climb out 
of that mire of hopelessness and 
poverty. Operation Bootstrap was 





born, a product of the mating of 
imagination with will. 
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Bootstrap had, and still has, one 
basic doctrine. That is, to be non- 
doctrinaire, to be hospitable to all 
ideas and to have a heart. We are 
not capitalistic nor are we socialistic 
—we are merely realistic, willing to 
try anything so long as it does not 
compromise our freedom and dig- 
nity. 

One of our most important deci- 
sions, arrived at through trial and 
error, was to use government funds 
as a catalyst to stimulate private in- 
vestments in Puerto Rico. 

We built factories to prove that 
they could be run at a profit and then 
sold them to private enterprise. We 
erected plants and invited companies 
to lease, rent or buy them. We put 
up hotels and engaged private opera- 
tors to run them. 

And, finally, we developed a tax 
program which exempts qualifying 
companies from Commonwealth 
taxes for a period of ten years. 

Incidentally, qualifying for our 
tax program is not an easy matter. 
We have set up stringent require- 
ments, prime among them being that 
we shall never accept a “runaway” 
plant. 

We grant no inducement to any 
firm that is to close a factory any- 
where in the States in order to open 
it in Puerto Rico. We are not lur- 
ing runaway capital. We only want, 
and need, our proportionate share— 
and it is relatively infinitesimal—of 
the new capital that is generated each 
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year in the United States so that we 
can provide the jobs, the decently 
paid jobs, our people need. 

We contribute appreciably for our 
size to the economy of the United 
States. Our purchases from the 
U.S. have increased over fourfold in 
the past fifteen years. We are now 
buying more than $600,000,000 
worth of U.S. goods every year. 

Today we have 565 Operation 
Bootstrap plants in operation. Our 
per capita income has risen to $470, 
less than one-half that of Mississip- 
pi, the lowest of the states, but a 
great improvement nevertheless. Per- 
haps the greatest single proof of 
Puerto Rico’s progress is that the 
average span of life has increased 
from forty-six years in 1940 to sixty- 
eight years today. We also have one 
of the highest literacy rates in the 
world. 

Politically, Puerto Rico is a Com- 
monwealth, freely associated with 
the United States. This is a result 
of a compact between the people of 
Puerto Rico and the Congress of the 
United States approved in 1952. 

Under this compact the people of 
Puerto Rico wrote their own Con- 
stitution. It contains a Bill of Rights 
which not only incorporates the tra- 
ditional American guarantees to the 
individual but also reflects recent ad- 
vances with respect to social and 
economic matters, carefully adapted 


Inside the main plant of Beatrice Needlecraft Company. 
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to ‘the social and economic realities 
of Puerto Rico. 

Prominent in our Constitution are 
the rights of workers “to organize 
and to bargain collectively with their 
employers through representatives 
of their own free choosing” and “ 
strike, to picket and to engage in 
other legal concerted activities.” 

The Constitution of Puerto Rico 
also guarantees the right to choose 
one’s occupation freely, to receive 
equal pay for equal work, to reason- 
able minimum wages, to protection 
against industrial risks to health and 
safety, and to an eight-hour work- 
day with at least time and a half 
compensation for “overtime.” 


EYOND these basic guarantees, we 
| oe developed a program of la- 
bor legislation that contributes more 
expansively to the climate of healthy 
labor union practices. 

These constitutional provisions 
are supported by legislation on min- 
imum wages, employment security, 
workmen’s compensation with full 
coverage including agricultural 
workers, industrial safety, group in- 
surance for small farmers and voca- 
tional rehabilitation of injured work- 
ers. 

In January, after two years of col- 
lection to build the fund, we be- 
gan our first unemployment insur- 
ance payments. We now also have 


er 





a Bureau of Unemployment Insur- 
ance for Sugar Workers, which pro- 
vides compensation during the off- 
season. 

Workers’ education in Puerto Rico 
is provided freely through seminars 
and conferences organized by the 
Department of Labor and the Labor 
Relations Institute of the University 
of Puerto Rico. We teach the prin- 
ciples of democratic unionism, labor- 
management relations and every 
phase of labor legislation. 

Our Department of Labor is giv- 
ing full and honest accounting serv- 
ice and advice to any union that re- 
quests such service by a majority 
vote. Most of the unions affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO are requesting 
such services. 

Our labor legislation, to a great 
extent, parallels our legislation grant- 
ing ten-year tax exemption to new 
industries. To understand this paral- 
lel, it must be realized that the com- 
pany with an operating loss is exempt 
from income taxes anyway. There- 
fore tax exemption does not mean 
anything if there are no profits. By 
the same token, our labor legislation 
will be meaningless if there are no 
jobs to protect, improve and multi- 
ply. 

With its right to strike fully pro- 
tected, labor has the power to nullify 
the meaning of tax exemption for 
any employer. Similarly, with the 


The employes belong to the Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. 
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Harvesting sugar cane. 


freedom to cease operations and 
leave, management can drain good 
labor laws of all significance to the 
workers. 

During our arduous struggle to 
lift our people out of poverty, both 
of these self-defeating extremes have, 
save for a few exceptions, been 
avoided. 

We have continued to create jobs. 
Our economic development program 
has changed Puerto Rico from a one- 
crop economy to a predominantly in- 
dustrial economy. Industrialization 
has brought 41,000 new jobs, and 
real wages in manufacturing rose by 
57 per cent between 1953 and 1958. 
About the same number of jobs has 
been created indirectly through the 
operation of the economic develop- 
ment program. 

Average hourly wages in Puerto 
Rico are not only higher than in 
other countries in Latin America and 
all of the Near and Far East, but 
they are also higher than in most of 
Europe. In the thirty months fol- 
lowing January, 1956, hourly earn- 
ings in manufacturing rose over 40 
per cent in Puerto Rico while in the 
United States they rose only 7 per 
cent. 

With these gratifying accomplish- 
ments under our belts, we realize 
that we have made a good begin- 
ning. But that is all we have made. 
There is yet very much to be done. 

Many of our people still live in 
substandard housing. There is still 
much unemployment. We still have 
an average of 80,000 totally unem- 
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Importance of the sugar industry has lessened. 


ployed people—13 per cent of our 
entire work force. 

Despite our progress we have only 
started to make inroads against un- 
employment. In the transitional pe- 
riod industrialization makes better 
jobs, better income and a _ better 
standard of living before it provides 
full employment. 

By 1975 we expect there will be 


enough jobs and sufficient pay to 


keep our people at home. Until that 
time, as United States citizens and 
with traditional American get-up- 
and-go, some of them will continue 
to move to places that offer a better 
chance of making a living for their 
families. 

Some of them, I am afraid, will 
suffer from the prejudices, rackets 
and exploitations that have afflicted 
every wave of migration to the 





United States. Because of their de- 
mocratic background and inherent 
sense of liberalism, they will look to 
unions to safeguard their rights, and 
as long as unions do not let them 
down, they will make loyal and de- 
pendable members and, eventually, 
valuable leaders of the labor move- 
ment. 

Puerto Rican workers today de- 
pend too much on the Common- 
wealth and federal minimum wage 
laws. The ideal minimum for em- 
ployes and management alike, to my 
way of thinking, is a minimum of 
government participation in the fix- 
ing of wages; but this is possible 
only where the workers are proper- 
ly represented and able to negotiate 
for themselves. 

That is the potential for unionism 
in Puerto Rico, and our laws and 
our disposition leave the door open 
for it to pursue its opportunity. 

As I told the recent meeting of 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council in 
San Juan, there is a kind of union, 
undeserving of the name, that the 
people of Puerto Rico will not wel- 
come. For the dealer in fraudulent 
contracts, the gangster and the rack- 
eteer growing rich on labor’s funds, 
there is no room in this Common- 
wealth. Our people do not tolerate 
dishonesty in government and they 
will not tolerate crooks in the guise 
of labor leaders. 

The proud record of the AFL-CIO 
proves without doubt that the true 
spokesmen of American labor equal- 
ly abominate these people and their 
practices and are willing to fight and 
sacrifice to wipe them out, as they 
must. Our government stands ready 
to give honest unionism our full sup- 
port in that struggle. 


Pay for Weekend Work 


ons magn pay for work on Sat- 
urday or Sunday is now a com- 
mon feature of union contracts, the 
current issue of Collective Bargain- 
ing Report says. The publication is 
issued by the AFL-CIO Department 
of Research. 

Nearly 60 per cent of major agree- 
ments—those covering 1,000 or more 
workers—now call for extra pay on 
Saturdays. This is usually time and 
one-half the regular rate of pay. 

The report is based on a new study 
of major agreements by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The study sur- 





veyed 1,736 pacts covering some 
7,800,000 workers, or about half of 
all workers under union contracts, 
except railway and airline employes. 

The 57 per cent of agreements 
specifically calling for extra pay for 
work on Saturday as such cover 59 
per cent of the 7,800,000 total. Other 
pacts call for premium pay if Sat- 
urday is the sixth working day or is 
in excess of forty hours. 

Some industries, like apparel, have 
largely ended weekend work and so 
have no contract provision on Satur- 
or Sunday pay. 
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York State trade unionists, many 

of them veterans of the Civil 
War, met in Albany to form a state- 
wide organization of labor. They 
met under threat of enactment of a 
law prohibiting strikes as criminal 
conspiracies. 

On February 26, 1865, the New 
York State Trade Assembly was cre- 
ated. The objects of this organization 
were set forth in these words: 

“To agitate such questions as may 
be for the benefit of the working 
classes in order that we may obtain 
the enactment of such measures by 
the State Legislature as will be bene- 
ficial to all of us and the repeal of 
all oppressive laws which now exist; 
* * * to use our utmost endeavers 
to impress upon the various divisions 
of workingmen the necessity of a 
close and thorough organization, and 
of forming themselves into local un- 
ions wherever practicable.” 

These aims as expressed by labor 
pioneers in this state have lived on 
unchanged through the years while 
the organization developed and al- 
tered only in size and in name. It 
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became the Workingmen’s Assembly 
of the State of New York in the fall 
of 1865, the Workmen’s Federation 
of the State of New York in 1898 and 
then the New York State Federation 
of Labor in 1910. 

In striving to fulfill these objec- 
tives, the state labor body established 
an outstanding record of accomplish- 
ments: freeing organized labor from 
the straitjacket of the conspiracy law 
and legalizing strikes, 1870; creation 
of a State Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in 1883, which was reorganized as the 
State Department of Labor in 1913; 
passage of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Law, 1910 and 1914; setting 
up of factory inspection service, 
1911; extension of state protection of 
all workers in matters of hours, 
health and conditions of employment 
and ending of dark-age factory con- 
ditions and sweatshops, 1912-1913. 

These were the most important 
items of remedial legislation secured 
by the organized labor movement of 
the Empire State prior to the First 
World War. 

During the great depression of the 
Thirties the state organization under 
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President George Meany sponsored 
much progressive labor and social 
legislation that became a hallmark 
of New York State’s laws. 

These included strengthening and 
broadening of workmen’s compensa- 
tion, establishment of the five-day, 
forty-hour week on public works, 
elimination of yellow-dog contracts, 
raising of the compulsory school- 
attendance age to 16 years, the mini- 
mum wage board system and the 
State Labor Relations Act. 

The depression and the ferment of 
labor organizing that swept through 
mass production industries, many of 
them not before organized, led to the 
formation in September, 1938, in 
New York City of a new statewide 
labor group, the New York State CIO 
Council. 

At its first convention that month, 
its constitution stated as objectives: 

“Through united action economi- 
cally and politically to protect, main- 
tain and advance the interests of all 
working people in its territory; to 
promote and secure legislation in the 
interests of the working people and 
the repeal of all laws inimical to the 


Merger agreement signing ceremony preceded the convention that formally establisked the New York State AFL-CIO. 
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At the table, third from left, is President Hanover; third from right is Louis Hollander, who headed State CIO. 
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‘Louis Hollender speaks on political education. He is Executive Council chairma 





n and also heads New York COPE. 


State AFL-CIO holds that labor should act solely to protect and advance the members’ legitimate interests. 


proper function of unions and the 
civil rights of their members.” 

A glance at the stated objectives 
of both groups clearly shows the sim- 
ilarity of purpose to serve the workers 
of the state and to protect and pre- 
serve their unions. Therefore, while 
these two organizations existed side 
by side, there was little difference in 
the goals sought, though at times the 
methods they used varied to a certain 
extent. 

However, continuous attempts were 
made by various government officials, 
politicians and employer associations 
to take advantage of the difference in 
tradition and approach and to play 
one labor organization against the 
other. 

Lack of unity at times resulted in 
the two groups supporting different 
candidates for important federal and 
state government positions, thus cut- 
ting sharply into the effectiveness of 
the voice of labor in political affairs. 

On the other hand, there were 
numerous instances when joint efforts 
were put forth on projects of interest 
and importance to the whole of labor 
in the state. 

The success achieved clearly dem- 
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onstrated, years prior to the formal 
merger of the two state bodies on 
December 9, 1958, the value of co- 
operative thought and action. 


MONG these achievements in re- 
A cent years were: 

Raising of maximum benefits in 
unemployment insurance and work- 
men’s compensation to $45 a week. 

Enactment of an off-the-job disa- 
bility benefits law and the raising 
of maximum benefits to $45 for 
twenty-six weeks. 

Improving the workmen’s compen- 
sation law by providing variations in 
schedule awards, expansion of the 
concept of compensable diseases and 
extension of benefits to more elements 
of the working group. 

Extension of unemployment insur- 
ance to shops of one or more from the 
original four or more, improvement 
of eligibility requirements and inclu- 
sion of government workers under the 
law. 

Enactment of a state law against 
discrimination in employment on 
grounds of race, creed and color 
and further prohibiting discrimina- 
tion on the grounds of age. 


Establishment of a state university, 
creation of community colleges and 
expansion of the university program; 
founding and expansion of a state 
scholarship program; added funds 
for school construction and _ im- 
proved teacher salaries. 

Provision of time-off-to-vote with 
pay and the defeat of repeated at- 
tempts to water down this law. 

Defeat of legislation to prohibit 
political action by unions, as well as 
many measures aimed at weakening 
unions through anti-strike and anti- 
picketing bills, automatic injunction 
bills, and others designed to cut into 
protections against a return of child 
labor and measures to eliminate or 
reduce rights accorded workers for 
many years under the basic social 
law. 

Among achievements of the state 
labor bodies should be listed a recog- 
nition of their role through service 
of officers on boards of trustees of 
the State University, Cornell Univer- 
sity, community colleges, advisory 
councils of the School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations and in the field 
of unemployment insurance, the State 


Apprenticeship Council and the Ad- 
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visory Board on Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

Repeated cooperation by the two 
labor bodies on these and other is- 
sues strengthened the belief that when 
the time came for merger, after this 
was accomplished at the national 
level, it could be brought about with 
minimum delay. 

The basis of merger was achieved 
at a meeting of negotiators with Pres- 
ident George Meany. More months 
were needed, however, during which 
the constitution and merger agree- 
ment were hammered out in a series 


of sessions, until last December the- 


two organizations combined to form 
the New York State AFL-CIO, with 
2,500 affiliated local unions, central 
bodies and councils representing 
more than 2,000,000 union members. 

The merger brought together as 
principal executive officers the four 
who had occupied top posts in the 
State Federation and the State CIO. 

The former supplied the president, 
myself, from the Carpenters Union, 
and the legislative chairman, Ray- 
mond R. Corbett, from the Iron 
Workers, while the latter provided 
the secretary-treasurer, Harold J. 
Garno, of the Auto Workers, and the 
chairman of the Executive Council, 
Louis Hollander, of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers. 

Brother Hollander also became 
chairman of the State Committee on 
Political Education. 

The legislative and financial oper- 
ations are centered at Albany while 
the executive offices, with the COPE, 
public relations and research 
activities, are located in New 
York City. Within recent 
weeks new combined offices 
have been established and oc- 
eupied in both cities. 

The state body has an Execu- 
tive Committee of the four top 
officers and three vice-presi- 
dents each from the former 
State Federation of Labor and 
the former CIO. The Execu- 
tive Council comprises the four 
executive officers, fifteen vice- 
presidents from the former 
Federation and ten from the 
former CIO. 

Now a little more than half 
a year old, the merged labor 
organization has already dem- 
onstrated the value of unity in 
mobilizing union men and 
women of the state in sup- 
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port of common endeavors. The first 
test of this ability occurred when a 
major income tax revision was pro- 
posed to the Legislature by the new 
Governor, Nelson A. Rockefeller. 

It would have cut exemptions to 
hit hardest those least able to pay— 
workers in the low and middle income 
brackets. As a result of a concerted 
drive by labor, the Governor was 
forced to accept amendments soften- 
ing the harshest features of the in- 
come tax bill. 

While no great forward strides 
were achieved at the 1959 session of 


‘the Legislature, some good bills en- 


dorsed by the State AFL-CIO were 
passed. 

These included measures to extend 
workmen’s compensation and sickness 
disability coverage to shops of three 
or more, of unemployment insurance 
to shops of one, reenactment of rent 
controls and elimination of some 
loopholes in the prior law and a bill 
to permit use of state bond funds 
for middle income rental housing in 
combination with private funds so 
that three times as many such units 
could be built as would otherwise 
have been possible. 

On the negative side, the Legisla- 
ture passed a labor-management re- 
form bill. which, while less onerous 
and less objectionable than the bill 
pending in Congress, was opposed by 
the State AFL-CIO as unnecessary 
and burdensome. 

We took the position that this was 
an area for federal action which 
would provide the same rules nation- 


Labor booth attracts crowds at State Fair. 


ally rather than have unions face the 
prospect of scores of state regulations, 
each differing in scope and content. 
Through prompt action, measures 
that would have again permitted child 
labor on farms, that would have set 
up a residence requirement for ob- 
taining public assistance and would 
have permitted issuance of injunc- 
tions without hearings in labor dis- 
putes involving transportation of farm 
products were either killed in com- 
mittee or vetoed by the governor. 


¢ THE field of political education, 
the merged state orgainzation re- 
affirmed its dedication to the princi- 
ple that labor should be non-partisan 
in its approach and that it should 
act solely to protect and further the 
legitimate political and economic in- 
terests of the men and women who 
make up its membership. 

To achieve this purpose, the Com- 
mittee on Political Education called 
upon all its affiliates to give maximum 
support in carrying out the policies 
and programs of the State COPE. 

A statewide meeting of leaders 
adopted a ten-point program of ac- 
tion, to include setting up a speakers’ 
bureau, a special women’s division, 
publication by the labor press of 
COPE articles and voting records, 
a year-around registration campaign 
and the creation of a card-punch 
index of voters for use at the precinct 
and election district level in future 
campaigns. 

Action by the Executive Council 
is pending to authorize creation of 
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an adequate fund to accomplish these 
objectives. 

We are fully aware that to reach 
legislative goals labor must wage its 
initial fight at the polls, to elect to 
office those whose record and whose 
inclination clearly indicate that they 
will seek enactment of such measures 
as will benefit the people as a whole, 
rather than the special interest of any 
group. 

Among the goals which labor be- 
lieves will be beneficial to the com- 
munity as a whole and which we 
are seeking to reach are the follow- 
ing: 

Enactment of a statewide mini- 
mum wage geared to the federal mini- 
mum, so that as the latter is in- 
creased the state minimum will be 
likewise. 

Benefit rate maximums in unem- 
ployment insurance, workmen’s com- 
pensation and sickness disability to 
be set and kept by regular revision 
at a point representing two-thirds 
of average wages. 

Extending coverage of all these so- 
cial laws to all employes without 
exception and extending the duration 
of benefits in unemployment insur- 


ance from the present twenty-six to 
thirty-nine weeks, in view of the 
continued level of unemployment and 
the substantial labor surplus that still 
exists in twenty areas of our state. 

In view of the facts disclosed in the 
strike of hospital workers in New 
York City, ending the exclusion of 
non-profit agencies and organizations 
from the requirement that they bar- 
gain collectively with their employes 
through representatives of employe 
choosing. 

Repeal of the law which prohibits 
strikes by employes of government 
agencies or its amendment to grant 
them the same rights of union mem- 
bership, collective bargaining, griev- 
ance procedure and recourse to arbi- 
tration enjoyed by workers who are 
employed in private industry. 

Through constitutional revision or 
otherwise, to obtain fairer reappor- 
tionment of political districts to elim- 
inate the present situation in which a 
third of the population elects a ma- 
jority of the State Assembly and 40 
per cent choose the majority of the 
State Senate. 

Stricter enforcement of housing 
laws to prevent landlords from allow- 


ing rental property to deteriorate, 
thus creating new blighted and slum 
areas, and expansion of low- and 
middle-income rental housing. 

Expansion of educational opportu- 
nities, especially higher education, to 
all who can absorb and benefit by it. 

Affiliation and cooperation with the 
State AFL-CIO of every local union 
in the pursuance of these objectives. 

We of the New York State AFL- 
CIO are experienced and realistic 
enough to know that we will not ac- 
complish this program in a month or 
a year. We know that this is a long- 
range program. But we also know 
that in fighting for this program day 
by day and week by week, making 
use of every opportunity to bring it 
home to our members and the general 
public, we will inevitably advance 
toward its achievement. 

In so doing the New York State 
AFL-CIO will continue to carry for- 
ward the same purposes which brought 
together and guided those labor pio- 
neers of nearly a century ago at the 
state capital, so that we who followed 
them and those who will follow us 
may share a richer and a more re- 
warding heritage. 


Lathers Dedicate New Headquarters 


“WE ARE handing over, as an 
heirloom for the future, the 
conditions and benefits won through 
long years of struggle and sacrifice,” 
William P. McSorley, president 
emeritus of the International Union 
of Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers, 
declared at the dedication of the 
union’s new headquarters building 
in Takoma Park, Maryland, just out- 
side the nation’s capital. 

Making his first public appear- 
ance since his recovery from a 
stroke, Mr. McSorley shared the 
speakers’ platform with Lloyd A. 
Mashburn, president of the union, 
and James P. Mitchell, Secretary of 
Labor. 

Mr. McSorley charged the union’s 
younger members to assume the re- 
sponsibility for advancing their 
union. 

“Just paying your dues doesn’t 
mean anything unless you also take 
an interest in the organization,” he 
emphasized. 

Secretary Mitchell, who told the 
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gathering he was “deeply moved” by 
Mr. McSorley’s remarks, said he 
wished the American people could 
get to know “the vast majority of 
trade union officers.” After asserting 
that “the trade union movement is 
for the good of America,” Mr. Mitch- 
ell said: 

“IT only wish that message could be 
gotten over to some legislators.” 

He praised the union-industry 
teamwork that went into the con- 
struction of the Lathers’ building, 
which utilized new materials and con- 
struction techniques as a demonstra- 
tion of advances in the use of lath 
and plaster. 

A letter from President Eisen- 
hower, read by Mr. Mitchefl, paid 
tribute to Mashburn as “a friend 
and former colleague * * * whose 
service to the trade union movement 
and to his fellow men is an inspira- 
tion to all.” 

Mr. Mashburn, who was Undersec- 
retary of Labor during the tenure of 
the late Martin A. Durkin, served as 


Acting Secretary for a. month after 
Durkin’s resignation. 

The Lathers’ three-story building 
utilizes cement plaster sprayed on 
over metal laths and light steel studs, 
backed up with two and one-half 
inches of sprayed-on insulating con- 
crete with a zinc foil vapor barrier 
and a plastered interior. The outer 
surface solidifies into a_ brilliant 
white pebble-grained textured coat- 
ing which is described as waterproof 
and weather-resistant. 

The building’s base and entrance 
arch are of black granite and the 
solar gray plate-glass windows are 
trimmed with gold aluminite. 

David Baker was the architect. 
The builders of the Lathers’ new 
headquarters were the Davis, Wick, 
Rosengarten Company. 
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ing NOW 
for Our Forgetton Heoplo 


By JACOB S. POTOFSKY 


President, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 


VERY American has an impor- 
tant stake in the effort to in- 
crease the federal minimum 

wage and extend its coverage. 

The united labor movement is sup- 
porting this effort in keeping with 
our tradition of public service—our 
belief that what is good for America 
as a whole is good for union mem- 
bers. 

The improvement of the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act is also essential 
for the protection of AFL-CIO mem- 
bers, their employers and their com- 
munities. 

A generation after the coming of 
the New Deal and its sweeping re- 
forms, the sweatshop, the runaway 
shop and the exploiter of labor are 
still with us. 

We have repeatedly denounced 
these social evils. We have legislated 
against them. We have declared, 
through Congress, that their exist- 
ence is a threat to the general wel- 
fare. These actions have been rati- 
fied by the American people at the 
polls, year after year—including last 
year. 

But the evils so clearly recognized 
and so vigorously attacked have not 
been eliminated. They survive in the 
dark corners of our economy, in 
nooks and crannies throughout the 
nation. And while each individual 
operation is small compared to the 
giant factories in heavy industry, 
the total effect upon the American 
economy is tremendous. 

The goods made in these sweat- 
shops sell in the same markets as 
the products of legitimate, socially 
responsible companies. The result 
has been bankruptcy for some firms, 
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marginal profits for many others and 
a universally regressive influence on 
wage rates throughout the industries 
thus afflicted. 

Healthy competition is part of the 
lifeblood of the system of free enter- 
prise we cherish in this country. But 
competition based on substandard 
wages, at the expense of the workers, 
is not healthy. It is pernicious. It 
threatens not only our standard of 
living but our national welfare in 
the broadest sense. 

This unwholesome and unconscion- 
able kind of competition also hurts 
the fair-minded employers who are 
paying decent wages. They are kept 
at a competitive disadvantage by the 
chiselers who exact their profits by 
condemning the families of their 
workers to living below or at the 
very margin of subsistence. 


The Fair Labor Standards Act was 
intended to correct unfair competi- 
tion based on wages. This intention 
should be carried out, and that calls 
for a substantial increase in the fed- 
eral minimum wage. 

The government itself must estab- 
lish a realistic wage floor to bring 
the wages of the substandard work- 
ers— who are largely unorganized 
and are unable to help themselves— 
up to a point where they mor? nearly 
approach a minimum of health and 
decency than is now possible. 

At the same time it would pro- 
tect those employers who are paying 
decent wages from the unfair com- 
petition of the sweatshop producers. 

One industry that is particularly 
concerned is the garment industry, 
including both men’s and women’s 
clothing and such special categories 
as hosiery. Hundreds of thousands of 
the workers in these fields are mem- 
bers of AFL-CIO unions whose wages 
are protected by union contracts and 
whose employers, by and large, rec- 
ognize the value of collective bar- 
gaining and the social benefits of fair 
wages and working conditions. 

But a characteristic of garment 


- manufacturing is that it does not re- 


quire the installation of heavy ma- 
chinery that is difficult and expen- 
sive to move. A factory can be set 
up with relatively small capital in- 
vestment. Consequently there is a 
constant temptation and a relatively 
open field for fly-by-night operators 
to move in—or for runaways to 
move out. 

The most desirable remedy, of 
course, would be union organization 
of all these shops. But, as many un- 
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ions have learned, this is easier 
said than done. 

Almost by definition, the 
runaway shop is found in areas 
where union organization is 
weak or non-existent and anti- 
union feeling, for one reason 
or another, is strong. 

It may be in a small town, 
where unions are regarded as 
an “outside” or a “foreign” 
force. It may be in an eco- 
nomically depressed commu- 
nity, where jobs have been so 
scarce for so long that even $1 
an hour seems precious and 
the runaway employer is looked 
upon as a benefactor rather 
than the exploiter that he really 
is. It may be in rural country, 
where housewives and off-sea- 
son workers are content with 
a substandard wage as “pin 
money.” 

Let me make it clear that I 
am not against the old Ameri- 
can custom of part-time work 
for “pin money.” The danger 
arises when this work is so or- 
ganized as to destroy the jobs 
or undercut the wages of full- 
time workers who are support- 
ing themselves and their fami- 
lies. 

In any event, union organization 
is not a fully adequate remedy for 
runaway shops and sweatshops at the 
present time at least. We must have 
the greater protection that would be 


A mother has high hopes for her children, 
but when the family’s income is far below 
minimum requirements, neither the children 
nor the parents can get much out of life. 
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~ Union members have traveled to Washington to urge wage action by Congress. 


provided by a $1.25 minimum wage, 
efficiently enforced. 

The examples I have cited so far 
are in industries now covered by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. The issue 
involved is the amount 
of the minimum wage, 
not the extent of its ap- 
plication. But there are 
equally distressing in- 
stances involving the lat- 
ter point. 

One of them concerns 
the agricultural and sea- 
food processing opera- 
tions, now partially ex- 
empt from wage-hour 
regulation. 

We all know that the 
introduction of new 
processes has revolution- 
ized this industry and 
made it truly national, 
yet the exemptions bring 
about innumerable in- 
equities. 

Some processing oper- 
ations are organized and 
the workers are protected 
by contract. But the 
foods they process are 
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sold on the same shelves as those 
produced by workers whose protec- 
tion is limited, especially as to hours 
of work and overtime pay. 

It is equally important that cover- 
age be extended to retail workers 
and those who work in a number of 
the service industries now unpro- 
tected by the law. I can see very 
little reason why large department 
stores, mail order companies and re- 
tail chains cannot pay a decent wage; 
the same should be true of large com- 
mercial laundries and dry cleaning 
plants. 

I do not think that entire indus- 
tries can be permitted to demand a 
subsidy, in the form of legally ap- 
proved substandard wages, from the 
American people. 

Finally,~I would like to point out 
that the American people as a whole 
have benefited from the general ef- 
fects of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
The soundest foundation for con- 
tinued prosperity in this country has 
been a constantly expanding con- 
sumer purchasing power. It has been 
masses of people with money in their 
pockets who have kept our economy 
basically (Continued on Page 29) 
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By ELMER BROWN 





President, International Typégraphical Union 


OQ EVALUATE the Interna- 
ay tional Typographical Union 

properly in its 108th year, it 
is necessary to familiarize oneself 
with its history, because the story of 
the union is the story of the develop- 
ment and growth of democratic trade 
unionism in the United States. 

Although the ITU was founded in 
1852 as the National Typographical 
Union, it was preceded by local typo- 
graphical societies as early as colonial 
days. In 1776 printers in New York 
struck for a wage increase and won. 
In 1786 Philadelphia printers formed 
a temporary organization and suc- 
cessfully resisted a wage reduction. 
Both groups disbanded after achiev- 
ing their objectives. 

More permanent organizations 
were formed beginning in 1799 when 
the Franklin Typographical Society 
was founded in New York. Between 
that year and 1815 similar groups 
came into being in Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Albany, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton. 

The National Typographical Union 
was founded at Cincinnati on May 5, 
1852. It continued as a national 
organization until 1869 when the 
entry of a number of Canadian un- 
ions caused its name to be changed 
to the International Typographical 
Union. 

The ITU holds annual conventions 
which are the essence of democracy. 
Each of the almost 800 local unions 
is entitled to send delegates to the 
conventions. These are often marked 
by heavy debate of controversial 
measures, such as dues structure and 
basic changes in the constitution. 

While action of the convention dele- 
gates on changes in the ITU’s general 
laws and bylaws is final, amendments 
to the constitution must be voted 
upon by all the members. Dues, 
salaries of officers and all other im- 
portant policies are regulated by the 
constitution. 

Full control of the ITU’s internal 
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affairs is vested in its members 
through its referendum system. The 
ITU elects its officers by secret ballot 
in referendum elections. The union’s 
Executive Council is composed of its 
five top officers—the president, the 
secretary-treasurer and the first, sec- 
ond and third vice-presidents. 

The ITU has a political party sys- 
tem somewhat like our national po- 
litical system. There are the Progres- 
sive and Independent parties, each 
with its national committee, like the 
Democratic and Republican parties. 
Both parties pick their slates of candi- 
dates for the union’s biennial elec- 
tions. The slate of candidates from 
each party, however, is not finally 
decided until an endorsement election 
is held prior to the biennial balloting 
—somewhat like our national political 
parties’ primaries. 

Candidates for president, first vice- 
president and secretary-treasurer must 
receive the endorsements of at least 
fifty local unions and candidates for 
second and third vice-presidents must 
be endorsed by at least twenty locals 
if their names are to appear on the 
ballot in the “general” election. 

In addition to ITU conventions 





sending proposed changes in the con- 
stitution to the membership for ratifi- 
cation in a referendum, there are two 
other ways in which the laws may be 
changed. The Executive Council may 
initiate and submit to the members 
any amendment or proposition 
deemed necessary. A local union may 
do the same if it obtains the endorse- 
ments of 150 locals for its proposition 
and follows certain other require- 
ments. 

Local unions have wide latitude in 
negotiating contracts with employers 
covering wages, hours, conditions of 
employment and other benefits. 

Since the local union is the con- 
tracting party in signing such agree- 
ments, it must adhere to certain mini- 
mum requirements set by the inter- 
national union if its contract is to be 
approved by the International Typo- 
graphical Union. 


I A local union reaches an impasse 
in contract negotiations, it may, 
upon request to the ITU president, re- 
ceive assistance from an_interna- 
tional representative, who acts in an 
advisory capacity. If the local de- 
cides a strike is necessary and the 
Executive Council concurs, the local 
union then can hold a referendum on 
the question or call a special meeting 
at which the matter is decided by 
secret ballot. 

When ITU members are authorized 
to strike, are “locked out” by their 
employers or are deprived of the 
opportunity to work by other strikes, 
lockouts or shutdowns, they are en- 
titled to strike benefits paid by the 
international union at the rate of 60 
per cent of the scale for married 
members or those with dependents 
and 40 per cent for single members. 

Once a local has entered into a 
contract with an employer, the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, as a 
matter of law and practice, always 
insists that it discharge its obliga- 
tions under the agreement. “Outlaw” 
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It takes experience and skill to set type attractively and quickly. 


strikes are not permitted and rarely 
occur. The ITU’s insistence that its 
subordinate unions honor their con- 
tractual obligations has earned for it 
the widespread respect of the print- 
ing and publishing industry. 

The finances of the ITU are sub- 
jected to a most rigid accounting sys- 
tem and are scrupulously and fully 
reported to the membership. All of 
the union’s funds are regularly au- 
dited by certified public accountants 
and are double-checked by a board 
of auditors elected by the members. 

Complete and detailed reports of 
receipts and expenditures are pub- 
lished monthly in the union’s maga- 
zine. The reports of the professional 
auditors and the elected board of 
auditors are likewise published in the 
official organ. The local unions ex- 
ercise similar rigid control of their 
finances. 

Through the years, as it continued 
to perfect its democratic structure, 
the International Typographical Un- 
ion welded its members together in 
unbreakable bonds with the develop- 
ment of a fraternal program that is 
almost without parallel in the annals 
of organized labor. 
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Outstanding features of the pro- 
gram are the old-age pension system, 
which provides payments of $22 a 
week to twenty-five-year members 
who have reached the age of 60; the 
mortuary fund, from which the bene- 
ficiaries of deceased members receive 
graduated benefits up to $500, and 
the Union Printers Home at Colorado 
Springs. 

The Home provides a comfortable 
residence for aged members and ultra- 
modern medical .and rehabilitation 
facilities for the union’s sick and in- 
capacitated. 

The entire cost of the fraternal pro- 
gram is paid out of the dues of the 
members. 

While the International Typo- 
graphical Union was erecting its own 
structure on the solid bedrock of 
democratic unionism, it was also giv- 
ing of its resources—its leadership 
and experience—to the betterment of 
the position of all organized workers 
in the country. 

Beginning in 1879, the ITU was 
the moving spirit in calling the first 
meeting which led to the formation 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

In 1935 Charles P. Howard, ITU 


president, was one of the ten men 
who formed the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization within the AFL, 
which later became the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, although the 
ITU, as a skilled craft union, had no 
intention of affiliating with the new 
group. 

For a dozen years prior to the 
AFL-CIO merger in 1955, the ITU 
urged the AFL and CIO to establish 
unity. 

In 1906 the ITU led the fight for 
the establishment of the eight-hour 
day when thousands of its members 
in commercial shops struck and suc- 
cessfully turned back a national drive 
by the United Typothetae of America 
to impose the open shop upon the 
printing and publishing industry. 

The ITU and most employers in the 
printing and publishing industry, 
prior to the passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act in 1947, were successful 
in perfecting a collective bargaining 
procedure that became a model in the 
industrial world. 

Usually once a year the employers 
and the union went to the bargain- 
ing table and hammered out the terms 
of an agreement covering wages and 
working conditions for the following 
year. We were stubborn and the 
publishers were obstinate, but invari- 
ably it worked out well in the end. 
An amicable agreement was usually 
arrived at in a true spirit of give and 
take. 

Printing employers, before Taft- 
Hartley, preferred to employ our 
members under contract because they 
were assured of a stable working force 
of skilled craftsmen. The union’s 
members were happy because they 
were guaranteed fair wages, good 
working conditions and job security. 

This type of mutually satisfactory 
and mutually profitable labor-man- 
agement relationship became a tradi- 
tion in the industry that could have 
gone on forever if government inter- 
ference had not entered the picture. 


Wir is the situation today? The 
International Typographical Un- 
ion has not changed. It still desires to 
operate as it has throughout its 108 
years of existence—in a climate of 
complete cooperation with the print- 
ing and publishing industry. 

The trouble is that a considerable 
number of employers have been lured 
by the siren call of government bu- 
reaucracy, a malady that today is 
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plaguing so many people in the 
country. Shortsighted employers to- 
day, instead of settling their differ- 
ences with their employes at home, 
through the process of honest collec- 
tive bargaining as in the past, prefer 
to run to Washington to the National 
Labor Relations Board or to some 
other bureaucracy or court to make 
decisions for them. 

The bureaucrats and the courts, of 
course, know nothing about the com- 
plexities of the printing industry and 
its labor-management problems. But 
that doesn’t bother them. They hand 
down rulings and injunctions with 
the reckless abandon of a small child 
with his first piece of crayon as he 
mars the walls of his home. 


HE ITU, of course, has been hit 

hard by this shameful throwback 
to the days when to organize a union 
was to commit a conspiracy. Since 
1947 our union has been forced to 
expend well over $130,000,000 to 
protect itself from destruction from 
the shameful application of the mon- 
strous Taft-Hartley Act. We have 
been forced to litigate and re-litigate 
union practices that were accepted 
as fair and legal for decades prior to 
passage of the act. 

We are almost reeling from the 
multiplicity of injunctions and NLRB 
screwball decisions that have no real 
basis of legality and fairness except 
the disordered imagination of the 
Board’s alleged “experts.” 

In my contacts with employers in 
the printing and publishing industry, 
I am trying to convince them of the 
tragic need to return to sanity in our 
labor-management relations. I urge 
them to help remove collective bar- 
gaining from the judge’s bench, from 
the shadow of the courthouse, away 
from the smoke-filled rooms of the 
bureaucracies. 

I tell the employers that we must 
return collective bargaining to the 
table where it belongs, because they 
and we know more about our prob- 
lems in a minute and how to solve 
them to our mutual satisfaction than 
all the bureaucrats and the courts 
have learned in twelve years of Taft- 
Hartley. 

If our employers will do that, earn- 
estly and sincerely, then they will 
have taken a giant stride forward in 
solving the problems causing one of 
their loudest and most frequent com- 
plaints—production costs. 
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I say to them, let’s stabilize the 
industry — labor - management rela- 
tions wise. I tell them that we are 
their partners, whether they realize 
it or not, and that when they prosper 
we prosper. When the industry’s 
labor policy hurts us, inevitably it 
injures the industry. 

We have never opposed progress in 
the printing industry. As technolog- 
ical advances were made, we mastered 
them. In recent years there has been 
an even greater revolution in the in- 
dustry—the advent of photo composi- 
tion or cold type printing. 

Our new Training Center at In- 
dianapolis has developed new and 


WHEN YOU 
DO YOUR SHOPPING... 


The will of the membership is made effective through the ballot box. 


more efficient methods of production. 
We have invented and caused to be 
manufactured labor-saving devices 
and machines to increase and im- 
prove production. 

The 1TU has spent a million dol- 
lars for equipment and facilities to 
train our members to keep in step 
with the giant strides in the industry. 

Our employers profit from our 
alertness in acquiring this new knowl- 
edge and skill as much or more than 
we. To them will come newer, faster 
and more economical ways of produc- 
ing the printed word. To us it means 
job security. I do not believe we 
are selfish in striving for that. 





Look for those 
UNION LABELS 
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CAN WE LEARN 






FROM THE RECESSIONS? 


INCE the end of World War II 
- the nation’s economy has ex- 

perienced three recessions. In 
1949, 1954 and again in 1958, 
America’s economic machine fal- 
tered, sputtered and started moving 
in reverse. 

While none of these setbacks was 
as severe as the debacle of the 1930s, 
in each case the recession brought 
hardships in terms of increased job- 
lessness, reduced income, lower liv- 
ing standards and a substantial loss 
of output for the economy as a 
whole. 

Do these recessions just happen? 
Or is there any way the hardships 
they bring can be avoided? 

In the early years of the postwar 
period, economists paid little atten- 
tion to this issue because they were 
generally quite thankful that the na- 
tion’s economy was behaving as well 
as it did. There was no immediate 
postwar depression, as many had 
predicted. In its place was a postwar 
boom stimulated by the demands of 
consumers for goods which had been 
denied them during wartime. 

When the recession of 1949 came 
and went, economists, and govern- 
mental policy-makers as well, were 
pleased that it did not turn out to 
be a prolonged depression but in- 
stead was contained within the limits 
of a relatively mild recession. 

Experience since then with the re- 
cessions of 1954 and 1958 has re- 
peated this pattern. In fact, the post- 
war economy has now gone almost 
fourteen years without a crippling 
depression. At the end of the same 
interval after World War I, the year 
was 1932, and more than 12,000,000 
workers (almost one out of every 
four) were unemployed. 

Much of the difference in postwar 
experience can be attributed to the 
enactment of New Deal and Fair 
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Deal legislation and to the rise of 
unionism, both of which have helped 
build stabilizing factors into the 
economy. 

Viewing this postwar record, there 
are some who feel that so long as 
the economy is able to avoid a deep 
depression, there can be no cause 
for concern. 

Is this attitude justified? 

While it is true that none of the 
three recessions has turned into a 
severe depression, there are a num- 
ber of aspects to the ups and downs 
of the postwar economy which give 
considerable cause for concern. 


O BEGIN with, these recessions 
whe on coming with astonishing 
regularity. The pattern seems to re- 
peat itself every four or five years, 
1949 to 1954 to 1958. Already so- 
called “confidential” Washington 
newsletters are predicting the next 
recession to begin in 1961 or 1962. 

In the second place, these reces- 
sions seem to be getting more seri- 
ous. While the 1958 recession was 
relatively short, the drop was more 
precipitous than the earlier two 
declines. Moreover, even though 
recovery seems to be well sustained, 
the 1958 recession may have left the 
economy with a higher residue of 
unemployment. 

Thirdly, our economy seems to be 
acquiring some of the characteris- 
tics that caused so much trouble in 
1929-33. There has been a growing 
amount of speculation, for example, 
not only on Wall Street but also in 
other financial markets. Debts of 
consumers, particularly for autos, 
other consumer goods and homes, 
have been increasing faster than 
incomes. 

While these two developments 
have not reached the stage of serious 
proportions, their effect is to make 


it easier for a minor recession to 
become more serious. 

Organized labor has been particu- 
larly conscious of the need to pre- 
vent or at least limit future reces- 
sions. It is the nation’s workers 
whose jobs and income are most 
directly affected by any recession. 
Only a relatively small proportion 
of the self-employed, the corporate 
managers or the receivers of divi- 
dend income are hard hit by the 
downturn. 

Almost the entire brunt of any 
recession is felt by those who are 
made idle by layoffs, whose incomes 
are reduced because their work has 
been cut from full-time to part-time 
and for whom unemployment com- 
pensation benefits provide such a 
meager substitute for wages. 


W™ are some of the possible 
ways of reducing the impact of 
recessions? Recently, two pamphlets 
on this subject bearing almost iden- 
tical titles were received on succes- 
sive days by the AFL-CIO Research 
Department.* 

The first of these, issued by the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, was 
approached in. a hopeful mood. Its 
very title seemed to indicate that 
additional measures were necessary 
to avoid further recessions and that 
the Chamber had some constructive 
suggestions to make. Unfortunately, 
such hopes were doomed to disap- 
pointment. 

While the pamphlet discusses 
some suggested remedies, the Cham- 
ber rejects practically all of them 
and remains true to its basic philos- 
ophy that the present economic ar- 
rangements can hardly be improved. 


* Economic Lessons of Postwar Recessions, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington 6, D. C. Lessons of the Recessions, 
W. S. and E. S. Woytinsky, Public Affairs In- 
stitute, Washington 3, D.C. 
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In fact, there is very little recogni- 
tion that any problem does exist. 
While the introduction does contain 
the sentence, “We cannot afford to 
be complacent,” the conclusions em- 
phasize the complex nature of the 
problem, the need for more informa- 
tion and study, and the disadvan- 
tages of a completely stable econ- 
omy. 

The only specific policy recom- 
mendations of the. Chamber study 
are the following: 

1. The unemployment insurance 
system should be improved but only 
to a limited degree: “to meet short- 
run unemployment for workers with 
a firm attachment to the labor mar- 
ket.” (Emphasis added.) 

2. A flexible monetary policy 
(easy money during recessions, tight 
money in a boom) is supported, but 
without any recognition that up to 
now such flexibility has always had 
a built-in bias toward tight money 
and that easier credit has been long 
delayed during a downturn. 

3. The Employment Act of 1946 
should be amended to include price 
stability as a primary goal of eco- 
nomic policy. Whatever the value of 
such an amendment—actually it is 
hardly necessary; in effect, such a 
goal is already part of the law—it 
has little if any relation to the prob- 
lem of preventing recessions. 

While there is some discussion of 
other measures, such as cutting taxes 
or public works to soften the impact 
of future recessions, the Chamber 
rejects any additional governmental 
efforts as unnecessary. 


= other pamphlet bears a distin- 
guished trademark because the 
authors, Dr. and Mrs. W. S. Woytin- 
sky, have been an effective team of 
inquiring economists especially in- 
terested in labor problems. 

Their pamphlet not only has the 
virtue of raising a serious problem, 
but also of suggesting some new ap- 
proaches to a solution. Their assess- 
ment of the postwar economy can 
best be expressed in their own 
words: 

“This experience suggests that our 
economic system as overhauled and 
reinforced in the 1930s is fairly well 
insulated against the dangers of a 
hurricane-like deflationary spiral but 
defenseless against minor yet pain- 
ful and expensive dislocations. Its 
vulnerability is like that of people 
in modern society who need not fear 
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an epidemic of plague or cholera 
but have little or no defense against 
the common cold.” 

In examining the postwar period 
the Woytinskys demonstrate how the 
long-run economic growth has been 
sharply curtailed by the effect of the 
three recessions. While the rate of 
growth has been adequate in periods 
of prosperity, the drop in times of 
recession has held the economy back. 
Since 1947, for example, the econ- 
omy has grown at a rate of about 
3 per cent a year, but in good years 
the gains averaged 5.2 per cent. The 
problem, therefore, is how to keep 
the loss in recession years to a mini- 
mum. 

What can be done? While rec- 
ognizing the need for more informa- 
tion and study, the Woytinskys also 
propose a number of specific meas- 
ures which they feel are more than 
justified. They particularly emphas- 
ize the importance of taking some 
action in the incipient stage of a 
recession. 

In the past, policy-makers have 
been content to delay any construc- 
tive action until the recession was 
well under way. The Woytinskys 
point out the importance of having 
ready necessary remedial measures 
in the early stages of the decline, 
rather than waiting until the bottom 
has been reached. 

In particular they emphasize the 
need for a public works program 
to offset the decline in private in- 
vestment that normally occurs dur- 
ing a recession. In their words: 

“A shelf of suitable projects must 
be made ready in advance, and each 
project so developed that it could 
be launched on short notice, at the 
beginning of the recession. The pro- 
jects would be selected from the ap- 
proved plans in the field of building 
highways, schools, hospitals, hous- 
ing, and so on. Appropriations for 
them must be made in advance. 

“The Council (of Economic Ad- 
visers) can be charged with respon- 
sibility for maintaining the shelf of 
projects and notifying the President 
when the situation requires putting 
the plan into action.” 

The Woytinskys also recommend 
strengthening the unemployment 
compensation system, raising the 
minimum wage and broadening its 
coverage, and improving the social 
security laws. 

All these will help minimize the 
hardship of future recessions. 





They also point to the need for 
a special Congressional investigation 
of “the character and causes of post- 
war recessions” and suggest that the 
President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers assume additional responsibili- 
ties for alerting the nation to a pos- 
sible recession. 

Clearly this is a_ well-rounded, 
imaginative program developed out 
of the realities of postwar experience, 

It leaves room for only a few ad- 
ditional points that might well be 
raised in any discussion of ways to 
reduce the impact of recessions: 


1. What about tax cuts? 

The Woytinskys reject this ap- 
proach with the argument that the 
basic problem in a recession is the 
decline of private investment (cut- 
backs in industrial expansion and 
consumer buying for housing and 
durable goods). 

They feel that the few additional 
dollars which each family would get 
as a result of a tax cut woud be spent 
for ordinary living expenses rather 
than helping to make up this deficit 
in private investment. For this rea- 
son they prefer an approach devel- 
oped around a public works program 
which would more directly offset the 
decline in private investment. 

However, a public works program 
has its own difficulties. It is almost 
impossible to get such projects 
started at a moment’s notice. All 
the detailed plans and _ blueprints 
have to be drawn and approval ob- 
tained from the many different gov- 
ernment and private agencies in- 
volved. 

Once such plans have been made 
and approvals obtained, it is nor- 
mally very difficult to keep such a 
project “on the shelf” until the next 
recession. If it is truly worthwhile, 
all interested sections of the com- 
munity will exert pressure for carry- 
ing out the project as promptly as 
possible. 

Thus tax cuts, although not wholly 
satisfactory, might well have a more 
immediate and direct effect on the 
economy than a public works pro- 
gram. Moreover, even though con- 
sumers would not spend their tax 
savings in those areas of the eco- 
nomy which have been hardest hit 
by the recession, the added income 
still would bolster consumer buying 
power and thus benefit the economy 
as a whole. 

The Woytinskys are certainly cor- 
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rect in emphasizing the importance 
of taking remedial action at the 
early stages of a developing reces- 
sion. Thus if the public works meth- 
od is preferred, it is important that 
procedures be established for activat- 
ing these programs as promptly as 
possible once a downturn develops. 
Similarly, if the tax cut method is 
utilized, a way must be found for 
Congress to authorize such tax cuts 
in advance so that no delay is en- 
countered in waiting for further Con- 
gressional action. 


2. Reforms in the tax structure. 

Regardless of what action is taken 
to schedule tax cuts during the re- 
cession, prompt action is needed to 
build a more equitable and a more 
effective tax system. 

At the federal level action is 
needed to close such glaring loop- 
holes as those which provide an ab- 
normally low tax rate for capital 
gains, give a special tax credit for 
dividend income, allow excessive al- 
lowances for depletion to oil, gas 
and other mining interests, and per- 
mit a variety of other tax-escape 
devices to the individual in the high- 
er income brackets. 

At the state level the federal gov- 
ernment can help by encouraging 
the use of progressive income taxes 
rather than continuing reliance on 
regressive sales taxes. 


3. Money and credit reforms. 
Monetary and credit policy has to 





be one aspect of any effort to miti- 
gate the impact of a recession. A 
special Commission on Monetary 
Policy has embarked on a careful 
three-year review of this issue. 

In the past the Federal Reserve 
Board has been so preoccupied with 
what it felt was the danger of in- 
flation that it frequently followed a 
policy which, by design or by acci- 
dent, has held back the growth of 
the American economy. The result 
has been a continuing increase in 
interest rates, handicapping the 
growth of small business, creating 
heavier burdens for taxpayers and 
complicating the management of the 
U.S. public debt. 

The entire structure for develop- 
ing monetary and credit policy needs 
an overhauling, beginning with the 
composition of the Federal Reserve 
Board itself, so that governmental 
policies truly reflect the public in- 
terest. 

Of course, it is true that even with 
the best possible program, it would 
be impossible to eliminate completely 
the ups and downs of the business 
cycle. This cannot be done without 
imposing a totalitarian type of con- 
trol over the economy. 

In the American mixture of pri- 
vate enterprise and limited govern- 
mental controls, most of the basic 
economic decisions are outside the 
control of public policy. In such a 
situation, fluctuations in sales, jobs 
and incomes must necessarily occur 
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as a result of varying judgments 
by businessmen, workers and con- 
sumers. 

This does not mean, however, that 
a free nation cannot develop as 
strong an economy as a totalitarian 
power. The resourcefulness, energy 
and work habits of a free people 
will always be superior to those in 
a totalitarian nation. 

But freedom, too, has its problems. 
The recurring character of the post- 
war recessions is one of them. Where- 
as the Soviets have the means simply 
to allocate resources and set produc- 
tion quotas by fiat, America has to 
develop a combination of both pub- 
lic and private policies that can yield 
substantially full employment and 
a continuing record of economic 
growth. 

In the past few years the prob- 
lem of inflation has been overem- 
phasized, partly as a result of a delib- 
erate effort by employer groups to 
pin the label of “wage inflation” on 
union efforts to achieve higher liv- 
ing standards. 

The experience with the 1958 re- 
cession and the relatively stable level 
of prices that this country has had 
for the past year should demonstrate 
that this nation must develop wa : 
of limiting (if not eliminating) future 
recessions and bringing about a 
higher rate of economic grot.th. 

This is the task too long neglected 
which must now move to the center 
of the economic stage. 
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The Retail, Wholesale 






and Department Store Union 


By MAX GREENBERG 


President, Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union 


FEW weeks ago the 
A Retail, Wholesale and 
: Department Store Un- 
ion marked the fifth anniver- 
sary of its historic merger 
convention in 1954 which 
united three separate inter- 
national unions into one or- 
ganization of 140,000 mem- 
bers. 

With this first half-decade 
behind us, we can look back 
and assess what has been ac- 
complished. And, on the 
basis of our experience, we 
can prepare for what lies 
ahead. 

While the RWDSU was 
founded in 1937, it may fairly be 
said that the union went through a 
kind of rebirth in 1954. In the proc- 
ess of absorbing two other unions— 
the Distributive, Processing and Of- 
fice Workers of America and the 
Playthings, Jewelry and Novelty 
Workers International Union—the 
structure of the international union 
was changed considerably. The 
RWDSU was faced with complex 
administrative problems that the 
merger of three diverse organizations 
had created. 

We sought to establish a sound in- 
ternational union which would be 
based on the broadest possible au- 
tonomy for its constituent local un- 
ions. Within that framework we 
undertook to develop closer fraternal 
bonds among our members and a 
feeling of identity that would encom- 
pass the various. industries in which 
our members work. 

Thus, while our members are pri- 
marily employed in the distributive 
trades, there is a close liaison among 
all sections of our international un- 
ion. This has been made possible by 
our organizational structure. 

The five top officers of the RWDSU 
who carry on the day-to-day tasks of 
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The anthor (right) with Averell Harriman, 
the former Governor of the Empire State. 


leadership are drawn from the ranks 
of all three of the unions that merged 
in 1954. Three times a year we have 
meetings of our Executive Board, 
whose thirty members provide a broad 
range of representation for our lo- 
cals in all parts of the United States 
and Canada. bs 

We have a General Council. which 
meets annually and is the top policy- 
making body of the RWDSU. The 
General Council, numbering 101, pro- 
vides representation for every area 
where we have 300 or more mem- 
bers. 

The frequent exchange of informa- 
tion and opinions made possible by 
the meetings of these bodies as well 
as by regional and area conferences 
has developed within the RWDSU an 
ability to coordinate activities in 
widely scattered areas. 

When the Atlanta warehouse of 
the giant Lerner apparel chain was 
organized recently, our members 
working in Lerner stores in New 
York, New Jersey, New England and 
other areas and the 1,000 employes 
of the firm’s home office and ware- 
house in New York City were kept 
fully informed of the drive and made 
clear to the company that they 





strongly supported it. The 
result was a quick settlement 
and a fine union contract. 

There have been numer- 
ous other instances of co- 
operation of this kind. 

Newly organized shoe 
store employes in Chicago 
have called for and received 
the wholehearted coopera- 
tion of organized employes 
in the East. 

Men’s furnishings sales- 
men in Miami have won con- 
tracts with employers who 
also own unionized stores in 
New York. 

A year ago we organized 
Black’s Department Store, a unit of 
the Allied Department Store chain, in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The employes 
there were encouraged in their or- 
ganizing efforts by the fine union 
conditions enjoyed at Stern Brothers 
Department Store in New York, also 
a unit of the same chain. Today 
Black’s, like Stern’s, Macy’s, Gim- 
bel’s, Bloomingdale’s and many other 
department stores, is covered by an 


RWDSU contract. 


4 pay pioneering efforts of our union 
to organize the 35,000 employes 
of New York’s voluntary hospitals 
are already winning a response in 
many other parts of the country 
where hospital workers are eagerly 
seeking the benefits of unionism as 
a result of the national publicity given 
to our New York City campaign. 

The hospital drive, conducted by 
Drug Employes, Local 1199, began 
when pharmacists in the hospitals 
sought to organize. The campaign 
spread like wildfire to all other hos- 
pital employes except, of course, doc- 
tors and nurses. A strike that lasted 
forty-six days brought victory to the 
workers. 

In the hospital organizing drive, 
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as in many other of our efforts, we 
have received valuable assistance 
from state and central labor bodies. 
Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., president of 
the newly merged New York City 
Central Labor Council, played a most 
important role. 

In Tennessee, the RWDSU has re- 
ceived equally valuable assistance 
from local labor leaders in organiz- 
ing the employes of A. and P. super- 
markets in the Knoxville area. Be- 
cause of this company’s vicious un- 
ion-busting, a “don’t buy” campaign 
was instituted recently under the aus- 
pices of the entire labor movement at 
Knoxville, Alcoa and Oak Ridge. 

The RWDSU has been fully con- 
scious of its own responsibilities to- 
ward other unions. We have partici- 
pated fully in every form of general 
labor activity. We have contributed 
as much as our resources permitted 
for the relief of striking workers 
whenever we have been called upon. 
Most recently, we have given sub- 
stantial assistance to the Woodwork- 
ers in their struggle in Newfound- 
land, Canada, against that province’s 
union-busting premier. 

We have had our own share of bit- 
ter struggles during these past five 
years. We have had hard-fought 
strikes at R. H. Macy department 
stores in the New York metropolitan 
area; at the Marx toy plants at 
Moundsville, West Virginia, and Gi- 
rard, Pennsylvania; at the C. F. 


Smith Department Store in Windsor, 
Ontario; at W. T. Grant in Birming- 
ham and Gadsden, Alabama; and in 


many other localities throughout the- 


United States and Canada. 

We have emerged from these 
struggles with a solidly united mem- 
bership and with greater recognition 
on the part of the employers that 
the RWDSU is a militant and effec- 
tive organization. 

In many of these strikes, as in our 
organizing drives, we have received 
the support of other unions. I am 
glad to say that this support has, in 
practically every instance, been of- 
fered quickly and wholeheartedly. 

Since our own merger foreshad- 
owed that of the AFL-CIO, we were 
in a special position to recognize the 
great benefit that would accrue as a 
result of labor unity. For this reason 
we have wholeheartedly supported 
not only the merger of the two fed- 
erations but also mergers on the state 
and city levels. Many RWDSU 
leaders have participated in these 
mergers and are now playing an ac- 
tive role in the united bodies that re- 
sulted. 

In other important areas of labor 
activity the RWDSU has also carried 
out its responsibilities. In the field 
of political action, we have consist- 
ently met or ‘surpassed our COPE 
quotas. In the critical election years 
of 1956 and 1958 we turned in well 
over 100 per cent of our quota and 


found more of our members partic- 
ipating in political education work 
than ever before. 

As a member of the administrative 
committee of COPE, I know how im- 
portant it is to involve our members 
in the political life of their commu- 
nities. This attitude is shared by my 
fellow officers and our local leaders, 
as the results indicate. 


iy THE legislative field, the RWDSU 
has set as its special objective the 
winning of broader coverage under 
the federal Wage and Hour Law. 
We have conducted three big legis- 
lative mobilizations in Washington, 
to each of which more than 1,000 
rank-and-file delegates came and lob- 
bied for improvements in the law. 

This year the RWDSU, as a 
member of the joint labor commit- 
tee on the minimum wage, is sending 
delegates to Washington on a re- 
gional basis. Thus far every state 
group which has come to Washing- 
ton has included representatives of 
the RWDSU. We intend to intensify 
our efforts so that the millions of 
retail employes and other workers 
now denied protection under the 
Wage and Hour Law will come under 
iis coverage. 

As a union whose jurisdiction con- 
stitutes probably the largest group 
of unorganized workers in the United 
States and Canada, the RWDSU is 


especially conscious of its responsibil- 


The RWDSU has made excellent gains through negotiations. Strikes come when employers won’t bargain properly. 
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ity to organize the unorganized. We 
are mounting campaigns not only in 
the areas I have already cited but 
wherever we have a base, however 
small. 

Some of these drives have met 
with resounding success. In Nova 
Scotia, Canada, for instance, a local 
which three years ago had less than 
sixty members today numbers more 
than 800. 

Throughout all of Canada, in fact, 
we have made remarkable progress. 
Our union there has grown from a 
membership of less than 10,000 in 
1954 to more than 16,000 today. 

In the South, where organizing has 
been made tremendously difficult and 
costly by the passage of “right to 
work” laws, we have nevertheless 
scored substantial progress in or- 
ganizing the unorganized. Our mem- 
bership in Alabama, Georgia, Flor- 
ida and other Southern states has 
grown by 50 per cent and more over 
the past few years—despite the road- 
blocks of the “right to work” laws. 

While these repressive laws have 
imposed additional burdens and ob- 
stacles, our members dug in and 
worked hard. In many shops union 
membership is at or near the 100 per 
cent mark. The most conclusive 
proof is in the fine contracts we have 
been able to win throughout the Deep 
South because of the unity and de- 
termination of our members. 

Nevertheless, the RWDSU has suf- 


fered untold damage as a result of 
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Thousands jammed Madison Square Garden when the union’s District 65 celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary. 


these laws and of the anti-union rul- 
ings of the NLRB. We have had our 
share of defeats. We have been un- 
able to organize thousands of work- 
ers who badly need the benefits of 
unionism simply because of the tre- 
mendous _ legal under 
which every union now functions. 
Despite all the obstacles, however, 
and despite the handicaps imposed by 
the general anti-labor climate of the 
past five years, I believe the RWDSU 


has made substantial headway. 


restrictions 





I believe, too, that the future holds 
many opportunities for us to con- 
solidate our gains and to grow in 
numbers and in strength. We are 
fully aware of the great responsibility 
confronting us to organize unorgan- 
ized retail workers—the largest bloc 
of workers remaining unorganized 
in this country. To that task we are 
dedicated. We are confident that we 
will continue to have the support and 
cooperation of the AFL-CIO and its 
member unions. 


Catlin Act Is Repealed 


HE Catlin Act, pushed through 

by Wisconsin Republicans four 
years ago in an effort to put political 
handcuffs on organized labor, has 
been repealed. Governor Gaylord 
Nelson, Democrat, signed the re- 
pealer after liberal Republicans 
joined with the Democratic minority 
in the State Senate to pass the bill 
by a single vote. It had previously 
passed the Democratic - controlled 
Assembly. 

The Catlin Act prohibited unions 
from helping candidates for state 
office and outlawed union contribu- 
tions of “any money or thing of 
value, directly or indirectly, * * * 
for any political purpose whatso- 
ever.” 

The bill’s author, former Assembly 
Speaker Mark Catlin, came out of 
political obscurity to testify at public 


hearings in a vain effort to block re- 
peal of the law he bulldozed through 
in 1955 after labor-backed Democrat 
William Proxmire, since elected to 
the United States Senate, threw a 
scare into the GOP by coming within 
36,000 votes of winning the govern- 
orship. 

Catlin, who was being boomed by 
right-wing Republicans to take over 
the seat of U.S. Senator Alexander 
Wiley, Republican, in 1956, was 
charged with unethical practices in 
offering to use political influence to 
obtain pardons for prisoners and 
charging excessive fees to inmates of 
the state prison. 

He was defeated for reelection to 
the Assembly and later found guilty 
by the State Supreme Court, which 
fined him $1500 and suspended for 


six months his license to practice law. 
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on the job and in legislative halls. 


IRD FIGHT FOR JI 


URING the organizing drives 
D of the United Auto Workers 

in 1936 and 1937 when the 
memorable sitdown strikes occurred, 
Michigan became known throughout 
the country as the hub of union or- 
ganizing activity in the industrial 
field. 

Employes of two of the giants of 
American industry, General Motors 
and Chrysler, were organized in 
those years. The last of the auto in- 
dustry’s Big Three, the Ford Motor 
Company, -was organized several 
years later after many struggles, the 
most famous of which was the vi- 
cious and bloody “Battle of the 
Overpass.” 

It was in April of 1941 that Ford’s 
River Rouge plant was successfully 
closed down by striking members of 
the UAW and union recognition was 
won in that company. 

By 1941 union membership in 
Michigan, AFL and CIO, had risen 
to more than 900,000. Only a few 
years before, the membership figure 
had been about 100,000. Industrial 
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Despite cuantensaial opposition, labor is =tiiee good progress in its struggle for a square deal 


By AUGUST SCHOLLE 
President, Michigan State AFL-CIO 


workers in the state’s large plants 
hastened to take advantage of the op- 
portunity to join a labor organiza- 
tion and to participate in the collec- 
tive bargaining procedure. 

One of the first major objectives, 
which seems today to be so elemen- 
tary to the members of organized 
labor, was the establishment of sen- 
iority rights. 

This was particularly important in 
the auto industry, where seasonal 
layoffs were a consistent policy of 
the manufacturers. 

For many years the auto industry 
glutted its plants with employes. The 
companies’ idea was to be able 
quickly to meet peak demand for new 
autos each year. This often re- 
sulted in the production of a year’s 
supply of cars in only three or four 
months; during the balance of the 
year only a skeleton force was kept 
on the job. 

The workers who were laid off 
never knew whether they would be 
called back. Even if they were, they 
were obliged to endure long layoffs 


Speaking at State AFL-CIO luncheon is Walter P. Reuther. 
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each year without benefit even of un- 
employment compensation. 

Thousands of laid-off workers lined 
up at the plant gates each morning 
whenever it was announced that new 
models were to be produced, only to 
see additional busloads of workers 
imported from other states to take 
their place. Those workers, too, in 
their turn, were to stand in the same 
lines and watch the process repeat 
itself. In some cases jobs were sold 
by plant foremen to needy workers. 

Until collective bargaining began, 
working conditions and wages in the 
auto industry as a whole were among 
the worst in the country. Speed-up 
on the production lines was a daily 
occurrence. 

The bitter experiences we encoun- 
tered on the picket line in establish- 
ing the right to collective bargaining 
demonstrated that the workers were 
wholeheartedly in support of our 
unions. They were walking out en 
masse when strikes were called. 

Later we found that we had to fight 
on another front as well. The war 
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brought restrictions on collective 
bargaining by many government 
regulations. 

The Michigan labor movement 
gave full cooperation to the war ef- 
fort, and it was here that we pio- 
neered in working out a labor control 
agreement unde the auspices of the 
War Manpower Commission. 

With the many restrictions placed 
upon collective bargaining during the 
war years, we found that labor was 
no longer being fought by industry 
on the picket lines but that our bat- 
tles had shifted to an entirely differ- 
ent field. 

We began to note the more exten- 
sive use of the courts to issue injunc- 
tions and to hand out restrictive 
edicts to labor. The State Legisla- 
ture was even more antagonistic to- 
ward labor, while the State Supreme 
Court reached decisions in one case 
which it later termed absurd in rela- 
tion to a workmen’s compensation 
claim. 

Michigan trade unionists through 
those years abided by labor’s na- 
tional policy of non-partisanship in 
Our political efforts had 
been confined to a few weeks of cam- 
paigning each election year. Politics 
was looked upon as a relatively sec- 
ondary activity for our unions. 


politics. 


TT picture changed in 1947. A 
study committee made up of two 
representatives of labor and two 
representatives of industry made a 
thorough study of the State Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act and sug- 
gested many basic changes. After 
much debate and discussion, a bill 
with many progressive revisions was 
introduced in the State Legislature. 
The measure represented a reason- 
able compromise between labor and 
industry. 

It was then that we learned the 
extent of the fantastic power over 
the Legislature wielded by General 
Motors and other mammoth business 
interests. A General Motors attorney 
contemptuously told the Legislature: 

“To hell with that proposal! I 
will write some amendments to the 
act.” 

He then submitted eighty-eight 
emasculatory amendments which he 
himself had concocted, most of which 
were designed to disqualify employes 
from receiving unemployment com- 
pensation. 

The amendments were passed in 
the House of Representatives without 
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even being read. When one of the 
five Democrats in the 100-member 
House requested an explanation of 
these amendments, he was advised 
that they would be too technical for 
him to understand anyway, and they 
were then adopted. , 

I was then president of the Michi- 
gan CIO Council. I advised the 
Republican Policy Committee and 
Republican Governor Kim Sigler that 
if they put these anti-labor amend- 
ments into the law at the behest of 
General Motors, we would urge our 
union members never again to help 
elect a Republican in Michigan. 


ESPITE labor’s appeal for fair 

treatment, the amendments were 
enacted by the Legislature, which 
was then composed of ninety-five Re- 
publicans and five Democrats in the 
House and twenty-eight Republicans 
and four Democrats in the Senate. 
The action of the overwhelmingly 
Republican Legislature left labor no 
alternative but to endeavor to defeat 
the Republicans at the polls. How- 
ever, this was much more easily said 
than done. 

Analysis showed that, of the 100 
seats in the House, twenty-eight on 
the average were lost to the Republi- 
can party by default because no 
Democratic candidates ran for them, 
while in the Senate we found that 
the Democrats usually defaulted on 
eight of the thirty-two seats. 

The deplorable political situation 








in Michigan made it necessary for 
us to forego the luxury of non- 
partisanship and recognize that in 
our state the Republican party was 
so completely under the control of 
big business that any Republican who 
might even consider wavering from 
its whims would not be tolerated in 
the party. This has frequently been 
proved by the purging of young 
liberal Republicans because they 
voted their convictions rather than 
accept instructions from the business 
lobbyists. 

We realized that, if we were to 
retire some of these reactionary Re- 
publican legislators, we were going to 
have to help in building the opposi- 
sion party. We found it necessary 
to urge our membership not only to 
support the Democratic party but to 
go into the party and work with the 
liberal and progressive-minded peo- 
ple throughout the state who had 
been striving for election victory 
through the years. This approach 
was mandated by the 1948 State CIO 
convention. 

In the years since then we have 
made some progress. Governor G. 
Mennen Williams, a Democrat, has 
won an unprecedented sixth term of 
office. In the State Legislature, 
which now has 110 members, fifty- 
five Democrats and fifty-five Repub- 
licans were elected last November, 
whereas five Democrats and ninety- 
five Republicans had been elected in 
1946. The State Supreme Court, 


The Auto Workers were seeking union recognition in the Thirties. 







Here strikers at a Fisher Body plant get food through a window. 









































































long regarded as a bastion of reaction 
and subservient to big business, now 
enjoys a reputation of being one of 
the best in the country. Circuit 
Court judges have been elected in 
Michigan who recognize that mem- 
bers of organized labor have a right 
to their day in court. 

In the light of the situation preva- 
lent in Michigan only a dozen years 
ago, we consider these to be out- 
standing achievements in behalf of 
the people. 

Over the years labor has made 
constant attempts to gain equitable 
treatment from Republican members 
of the Legislature. It has been our 
hope that we could again resume a 
bi-partisan approach in the case of 
lawmakers who might be deserving 
of our support. 

However, up to now this has been 
impossible. There has not been a 
single case of a Michigan Republican 
legislator who could hold out for any 
period of time against big business 
and establish a voting record demon- 
strating a sincere effort to meet the 
needs of the people of the state. 
Those who have tried to do so have 
not been permitted to stay around 


‘very long. 


s A result of substantial political 
A losses in, recent years, big em- 
ployers and the Republican party, 
through the daily newspapers, have 
been carrying on a desperate cam- 
paign against Michigan. They have 
charged that labor and the Demo- 
cratic party have created an “un- 
favorable tax climate” for industry. 

The purpose of this smear cam- 
paign was to inspire fear in the 
minds of working people. It at- 
tempted to convince them that they 
would lose their jobs as the result 
of a vast exodus of industry from 
Michigan unless we were willing 
to allow the Republicans—meaning 
General Motors, Ford and Chrysler 
—to run the state, unchallenged by 
the people. 

The smear campaign has given 
birth to many articles of a deroga- 
tory nature about Michigan in na- 
tional magazines. The reactionaries 
have exploited unemployment in 
Michigan, misrepresenting the eco- 
nomic facts. 

The extent of the damage to the 
state’s economic growth as a result 
of the anti-Michigan campaign will 
probably not be known for years. 

Many businessmen, particularly 
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those from the utility companies, 
which have a real stake in Michigan’s 
growth, have recognized the harm 
that this phony political campaign 
is doing to the welfare of the entire 
state. Under the leadership of Gov- 
ernor Williams, a committee of sev- 
eral hundred prominent citizens, 
including a few labor leaders, has 
been established. Members of the 
committee serve as Michigan indus- 
trial ambassadors. 

Even some of the executives of the 
Big Three who originally inspired 
the smear campaign are beginning 
to realize its disastrous effects. 

M. D. Hill, general manager of the 
Ford Motor Company’s tractor and 
implement division and chairman of 
the committee of industrial ambas- 
sadors, recently addressed the Pon- 
tiac Rotary Club. He said: 

“There is nothing in the world 
dooming Michigan as a dynamic in- 
dustrial leader except our unwilling- 
ness to face issues squarely, posi- 
tively and constructively. * * * I 
think Michigan people have more 
reason to walk with a swagger than 
any Texan I ever met, but at the 
moment Michigan probably is the 
most maligned state in the nation. 

“We have, I believe, hurt ourselves 
in the eyes of the outsiders, and we 
have done it-for some very selfish, 
short-range motives. * * * We have 
permitted partisan politics to become 
so intermingled with the economic 
situation inside our state that we 
have made a spectacle of ourselves. 

“In becoming so engrossed with 
the techniques of ‘back-alley infight- 
ing,’ we appear to have almost for- 
gotten how to take a constructive ap- 
proach to economic problems.” 

Labor’s participation in Michigan 
politics has been the major factor 
which prompted industry to launch 
this ridiculous attack against the 
state in the vain hope that it would 
accomplish victory at the polls for 
the Republican party. 

In effect, industry has said to the 
working people: “Get out of politics 
and leave it to our domination or 
we will continue to endanger the 
well-being of Michigan and its eco- 
nomic progress.” 

The reactionary employers have 
threatened to move their plants out 
of Michigan. They have blamed the 
unemployment situation on Governor 
Williams. They have blamed the 
political and tax climate on the 
Democratic party and on labor. 








Big business wants to go to the 
State Legislature and dictate laws as 
it did in the past, especially in all 
the areas that affect labor. The in- 
dustry lobbyists would like to have 
the power to write the tax laws. 

If Republican policy had _ been 
carried out under a law proposed 
several years ago, a union represen- 
tative would have been subject to 
one year’s imprisonment and a $1000 
fine merely for using a union tele- 
phone to call another person and 
discuss any subject of a political 
nature. 


I addition, labor representatives 
would have been barred from hav- 
ing any discussion of a political na- 
ture in a union office or union hall, 
and no funds from any union source 
whatever could have been used for 
anything of a political nature even 
if unanimous consent of all the 
union’s members had been granted. 
Any violation of this provision would 
also have brought a fine of $1000 
and one year’s imprisonment. 

When this article was being writ- 
ten, the Ford Motor Company had 
its professional lobbyists operating 
at the state capital. They were ex- 
erting every conceivable pressure on 
the Legislature to enact new dis- 
abling amendments to the unemplov- 
ment compensation law. 

The proposed amendments would 
set aside a very fair State Supreme 
Court decision ruling on an inter- 
pretation of the unemployments com- 
pensation act, even though the 
Michigan court’s decision was in 
conformity with decisions reached by 
the highest courts of virtually all 
other industrial states. 

Industry still has control over the 
Republican legislators. The twenty- 
two Republicans in the State Senate 
voted unanimously for the crippling 
amendments, even though the vote 
was taken at a time when the Ford 
Motor Company had the case under 
appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Events have shown how essential 
it is that labor continue to guard 
against the unceasing attacks in the 
Legislature instigated by the major 
industrialists of Michigan. 

For decades industry in the state 
was unchallenged in the political 
field. Labor was very weak and had 
no defense. Now that labor is in a 
better position to defend itself, news- 
paper editorials and big business 
repeatedly accuse labor of doing the 
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very things which the big employers 
have taken as their prerogative for 
dozens of years. 

The unfounded allegation that 
organized labor dominates the Demo- 
cratic party is made constantly. But 
nothing is said about the total, ab- 
solute, undenied control of Michi- 
gan’s Republican party by big busi- 
ness. 

We are criticized for spending 
money in political campaigns, yet 
it is a widely known fact that the Re- 
publican party in Michigan can’t get 
its campaign off the ground until big 
business has generously supplied the 
wherewithal. 

Our experience in the Legislature 
in recent months has made it quite 
clear that big business intends to 
give no quarter politically in Michi- 
gan. The potent employers are still 
pursuing a policy of “rule or ruin.” 

Under the circumstances, organ- 
ized labor in Michigan has little 
choice. Labor will continue to work 


for the welfare of its members and 
the majority of the people. 
Working people in Michigan are 
still confronted with a very critical 
problem which makes a mockery of 
our democratic form of govern- 


ment. The problem is government- 
by-minority. 

Last year the twelve Democrats 
elected to the State Senate received 
the votes of 714,628 citizens and the 
twenty-two Republicans who were 
elected received the votes of only 
668,986. Now let’s look at the 
House. The fifty-five Democrats 
were elected by 1,404,935 votes, while 
the fifty-five Republicans were elected 
by only 777,270 votes. 

If each person enjoyed equal rep- 
resentation, it is obvious that both 
houses of the Legislature would be 
predominantly Democratic. 

As things now stand, Michigan 
has a state government—through the 
Republican representation in the Leg- 
islature—of a small handful of cor- 


Let’s Do Something 
(Continued from Page 16) 


strong, for their decent wage levels 
have guaranteed our factories and 
farms and mines a constant source of 
customers. 

For more than twenty years we 
have lived under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. It has been and still 
is our national policy and an impor- 
tant instrumentality for strengthen- 
ing and expanding our economy. In 
spite of the fears of those who op- 
posed this important measure, we 
have seen our nation grow to un- 
precedented wealth and our standard 
of living to new heights. 

By setting wage floors which have 
expanded and maintained purchasing 
power, the Fair Labor Standards Act 
has fortified consumer demand. 

We have also seen that this act has 
provided a very important cushion 
against some of our economic weak 
spots, for we are still a nation with 
“poverty in the midst of plenty.” De- 
spite our tremendous national in- 
come, many of our people do not 
have a* decent wage. The present 
minimum cannot give them a decent 
wage. Despite increases in living 
costs, productivity and general wage 
levels, we are still operating with an 
inadequate minimum wage. 
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A substantial increase now would 
not only help the neediest families, 
who are a drain on our economy 
and public institutions, but would 
also protect those fair-minded em- 
ployers who are now paying decent 
wages from the unfair competition 
of the sweatshop producers. 

A boost in the minimum wage at 
this time, with its wholesome effect 
on the national economy, will have 
a similarly beneficial effect on con- 





porate executives who dictate not 
only policy matters but who, through 
their lobbyists, have their every whim 
carried out by the Republican legis- 
lators. The lawmakers who obey the 
orders of big business do not reflect 
the wishes of the majority of the peo- 
ple. Gerrymandered districts have 
nullified the basic idea of democracy 
—government by the majority. 

One of Michigan labor’s major 
objectives is to rectify this situation 
and restore control of the govern- 
ment to a majority of the people by 
making every citizen’s vote count 
equally, regardless of the place where 
his home happens to be located. 

The working people will be forced 
to match their pennies against the 
dollars of industry in the political 
campaigns. Wage-earners can pur- 
sue no other course than to become 
stronger politically. 

There is no other way for labor in 
Michigan to protect itself against be- 
ing legislated out of existence. 


sumer demand for all products and 
services. This should be particularly 
true for the low-income families who 
are perhaps the most elastic con- 
sumers in the country. 

A higher federal minimum wage 
would immediately be translated into 
purchasing power, since the low-in- 
come family’s dollar is never idle. 
This would stimulate production and 
employment and, in turn, aid the 
merchants and farmers. 

A higher minimum wage would be 
a step toward an American stand- 
ard of living and toward strengthen- 
ing our national economy. 





INSIST UPON THE UNION LABEL 


If you want the best possible value for your money—and, of course, 
you do—be sure that you spend your dollars and your pennies only on 
those goods and services that definitely merit a trade unionist’s patronage. 

It is an acknowledged fact that union-made goods and union-performed 
services are tops in value. Today, more than ever before, we all want 
more for our money. And you can get more—and easily—by remember- 


ing to follow just one simple rule . . . ALWAYS BUY UNION! 

















TIBETAN REFUGEES NEED HELP 


By HARRY GOLDBERG 


AFL-CIO Department of International Affairs 


S AN aftermath of the brutal 

A crushing by Communist China 

of the Nationalist revolt in Ti- 

bet, there has been created the prob- 

lem of relief for the Tibetan refugees 

who have been streaming into India 
by the thousands. 

At the time of writing, the number 
of refugees has been officially esti- 
mated to be well over 10,000. Added 
to about 8,000 former Tibetan ref- 
ugees, there are today in Northern 
India about 20,000 needing care. 

The number swells every day as 
new ones painfully make their way 
through jungles and over mountain 
passes toward the Indian border 
towns at Missamari and Tezpur where 
the two main camps for refugees are 
maintained. A new camp is being 
built at Buxa, in West Bengal, to 
help to take care of the ever-swelling 
total. 

Of the thousands who have made 
the trek, about half are Khambas, 
members of the tough nomadic tribe 
that has fought Chinese Communist 
rule from the beginning and is still 
heroically but forlornly maintaining 
pockets of resistance to the massive 
Chinese drive to crush them. 

The need of these refugees is great 
indeed. Many of them are the wound- 
ed ones from the recent fighting. 
The sudden change in altitude and 
climate has added further health com- 
plications to people already gravely 
weakened by the travails of their ex- 
perience. Relief of all kinds—medi- 
cines, food, clothing, etc.—is urgently 
needed. 

The Indian government has sup- 
plied initial aid, but it cannot and 
should not be expected to shoulder 
the burden exclusively since it will be 
a long-term necessity. What is neces- 
sary is a continuous effort on the 
part of people everywhere in a great 
humanitarian undertaking. 

Soon after it became evident that 
there would be a refugee problem on 
a large scale after the Tibetan events, 
a number of public-spirited citizens 
here conceived of the idea of estab- 
lishing an American committee for 
aid to those refugees who were suc- 
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cessful in escaping from Communist 
terrorism. 

They swiftly set up a skeleton 
committee to put things in motion. 
Chairman of the committee, which 
is known as the American Emergency 
Committee for Tibetan Refugees, is 
Lowell Thomas of Tibet explorer 
fame. The vice-chairmen are Su- 
preme Court Justice Douglas, Con- 
gressman Walter H. Judd, Joseph C. 
Grew and Dr. Magnus I. Gregersen. 

The executive vice-chairman is Dr. 
B. A. Garside, Peter J. Grace is treas- 
urer, Russell Bourne secretary and 
Gilbert Conklin assistant treasurer. 

AFL-CIO President George Meany 
was asked to be a sponsor represent- 
ing the American labor movement. 
He agreed to serve. 

The original organizers of the com- 
mittee showed wisdom in asking for 
and getting sponsors from all sectors 
of public opinion, thus making it 
a broad, non-partisan committee. 
Labor and industry, Senators and 
Congressmen, diplomats and ex-dip- 
lomats, scientists, doctors, old Asian 
hands and those who in the past have 
been and at present still are active in 
refugee work are all represented on 
the committee. 

The committee organized a survey 
mission to India to find out at first 
hand the exact extent of the refugee 
problem as a basis for its own pro- 
gram. 

It obtained the services of Travis L. 
Fletcher, a former member of the U.S. 
Foreign Service, who in recent years 
has devoted his time and energy to 
working with various refugee projects 
in Asia. Mr. Fletcher, who was living 
in Hong Kong, immediately pro- 
ceeded to India for his investigation. 
He met with Indian government of- 
ficials, with private Indian organiza- 
tions and with Tibetan refugee lead- 
ers. He was able to survey the situa- 
tion completely at first hand in 


Northern India and has kept the 
American Emergency Committee con- 
tinuously informed of the salient facts 
of development. 

Tn the meantime there had been es- 


tablished in New Delhi an Indian 








committee for similar purposes, called 
the Central Committee for Tibetan 
Relief. Its chairman is J. P. Kripa- 
lani, leader of the Praja Socialist 
Party of India and a member of 
Parliament. 

Asoka Mehta, another leader of the 
Praja Socialist Party, was recently in 
the United States in order to help 
raise interest in the cause of Tibetan 
refugee relief. He had a long con- 
versation with President Meany on 
the Tibetan events. 

We were instrumental, further, in 
arranging a meeting between Mr. 
Mehta and Congressman Judd, who 
has been the moving spirit of the 
American committee. A complete 
identity of views was established dur- 
ing the discussion, and plans for 
cooperation and coordination of effort 
were completely worked out. 


- WAS agreed that we would collect 
funds, medical supplies and what- 
ever other relief material might be 
thought necessary in the United 
States, and that we would distribute 
these in India through the Central 
Committee for Tibetan Relief, with 
Mr. Fletcher as the liaison man be- 
tween the Indian committee and ours. 
In view of the fact that the Indian 
committee is working with the full 
knowledge of and the tacit consent of 
the Indian government, the major 
problem of liaison has been solved. 
As of this writing, the American 
committee has collected in the neigh- 
borhood of $150,000 and has been 
promised $700,000 worth of drugs 
from leading drug companies. Ar- 
rangements have been made whereby 
Pan Am will fly the drugs to India 
free of charge. Money and drugs 
have already started to flow toward 
India. The Indian committee in- 
formed us that our contribution was 
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the first substantial one made and 
that they were greatly encouraged by 
the speed of the American response. 

The political impact of the brutal 
crushing of the Tibetan nationalist 
revolt upon the peoples of Asia, espe- 
cially India, has been great and very 
salutary. From a purely humanitarian 
viewpoint the response of the Ameri- 


Libor 


>bLuciano Gabriele, 11, who lives in 
Caserta, Italy, with his widowed 
mother and two brothers, has been 
“adopted” financially through the 
Foster Parents Plan by the 2,200 
members of Local 447, International 
Union of Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers, Nutley, N. J. 


>George A. Cavender, president of the 
Colorado State AFL-CIO, was de- 
feated in his bid for the post of mayor 
of Denver in a special runoff elec- 
tion. He polled a total of 50,305 
votes to 58,016 for Richard Batter- 
ton, the victor. 


>Hyman J. Powell, former secretary- 
treasurer of the Jewelry Workers, and 
Frank C. Iandoli, former vice-presi- 


can people should be and I’m sure 
will be generous. 

The importance of sustained and 
generous help to the Tibetan refugees 
cannot be overestimated because, as 
said before, the need for relief will 
last a long time. In this work our 
movement, the AFL-CIO, should par- 
ticipate and do its share. 





dent, have been indicted in New 
York on charges of stealing union 
funds. They had resigned under fire 
from the AFL-CIO Executive Council 


and Ethical Practices Committee. 


>Three thousand members of the Sea- 
farers’ Great Lakes District have won 
company agreement to an iron-clad 
program of job security and com- 
pany seniority protection. The con- 
tract with fourteen companies will go 
into effect upon ratification. 


>Godfrey P. Schmidt, a member of 
the Board of Monitors for the unaffil- 
iated International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, has resigned. U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge F. Dickinson Letts is ex- 
pected to name a successor shortly. 





Contributions could not be made 
to a better cause. Contributions from 
national and international unions es- 
pecially would have a tremendous 
effect abroad. 

They can be made directly to the 
American Emergency Committee for 
Tibetan Refugees, Inc., at 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue in New York City. 


BES 


>The International Federation of Air 
Line Pilots, which represents 20,000 
pilots in thirty-three nations, has re- 
elected C. N. Sayen as president. He 
is the head of the Air Line Pilots 
Association, AFL-CIO. 


bAngelo Giglio’s first book, “A Nea- 
politan Knight,” has just been pub- 
lished. He is active in Local 1060 
of the Steelworkers and is employed 
by the Colorado Fuel and Iron Cor- 
poration at Buffalo, N. Y. 


bJoseph Matejcek, general secretary 
of the Austrian Railwaymen’s Union, 
has been elected to Parliament. 


>The Swiss Railwaymen’s Union has 
elected Hans Duby as its president. 


Mothers were happy when children of locked-out workers at Harriet-Henderson Cotton Mills in North Carclina 
received beautiful white dresses for graduation ceremonies from International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. 
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The man is Boyd Payton, Textile Workers Union vice-p 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


James B. Carey, president, Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers 
—The upsurge of 
the American la- 
bor movement in 
the depths of the 
Great Depression 
became one of 
the greatest mor- 
al and ethical 

: crusades in_his- 
tory —a crusade that authoritative 
historians have termed “a second 
American revolution.” We of the 
labor movement, more than any other 
group, changed the moral and ethical 
climate of our country. We made 
employers moral and made the gov- 
ernment moral. 

We made employers moral by com- 
pelling them to abandon their ancient 
dog-eat-dog economic philosophy and 
forcing them to accept the fact that 
labor is not a commodity but a group- 
ing of individual human beings with 
the same rights, privileges and capaci- 
ties as employers. We made em- 
ployers moral by compelling them to 
understand that their responsibilities 
did not begin and end with profits 
but that they had inescapable social 
and economic obligations to the work- 
ers who created their wealth, their 
leisure and their luxuries. 

We made the government moral 
by helping elect an administration 
responsive to the needs of the people 
and by erasing forever the concept of 
government as an instrument in the 
service of big business and industry. 

We made the government moral by 
insisting successfully, for the first 
time in history, that government has 
a responsibility to alleviate the mass 
unemployment, hunger and home- 
lessness created by the free enter- 
prise system. 

We made government moral by 
establishing its obligation to bring 
humanity and decency to the cut- 
throat economic jungle created by 
big business and industry. 

We made government moral by 
demonstrating that it had both the 
right and the duty to intervene in the 
prescription of minimum wages, 
maximum hours, healthful working 
conditions, the prohibition of child 
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labor, the right to bargain collec- 
tively, old-age security and a host 
of other benefits and protections. 


John F. Kennedy, Senator frem 
Massachusetts—It seems to me that 
the time has come 
for intellectuals 
and politicians 
alike to put aside 
those horrible 
weapons of mod- 
ern internecine 
warfare, the 
barbed thrust, the 
acid pen and, 
most sinister of all, the rhetorical 
blast. Let us not emphasize all on 
which we differ but all we have in 
common. Let us consider not what 
we fear separately but what we share 
together. 

The American politician and the 
American intellectual operate within 
a common framework—a framework 
we call liberty. Freedom of expres- 
sion is not divisible into political 
expression and intellectual expression. 

While differences in judgment 
where freedom is endangered are per- 
haps inevitable, there should never- 
theless be more basic agreement on 
fundamentals. In this field we should 
be natural allies, working more close- 
ly together for the common cause, 
against the common enemy. 

The American intellectual and 
scholar must decide, as Goethe put it, 
whether he is to be an anvil or a 
hammer. The question he faces is 
whether he is to be a hammer— 
whether he is to give to the world 
in which he was reared and educated 
the broadest possible benefits of his 
learning. As one who is familiar 
with the political world, I can testify 
that we need it. 

The intellectuals who can draw 
upon their rational, disinterested ap- 
proach and their fund of learning to 
help reshape our political life can 
make a tremendous contribution to 
their society while gaining new re- 
spect for their own group. 





Jack Teagarden, noted trombonist 
—The 20 per cent cabaret tax makes 
it impossible for me to do my usual 
vocals. Isn’t that ridiculous? The 





cabaret tax was started during World 
War I, reapplied during World War 
II and means that either the manage- 
ment must pay one-fifth of the gross 
receipts or add an additional 20 per 
cent to the customer’s bill. The tax 
is keeping thousands of musicians 
and entertainers out of work all over 
America. Large sums of hard-earned 
money provided by the musicians and 
entertainers for legal representation 
have produced no conclusive results. 


Hubert Humphrey, Senator from 
Minnesota—I regret to say this, but 
I believe it has 
been true in the 
past, at least, that 
all too often we 
have talked about 
foreign aid as 
only a way of 
combating com- 
munism. Fre- 
quently we have 
extended foreign aid simply because 
the Communists were going to do it 
if we didn’t. What I'd like to see 
our country do is wage war—wage 
war on hunger and disease and illit- 
eracy and misery and do things in 
underdeveloped areas of the world 
just because it ought to be done— 
because it makes a better world, a 
more peaceful world. 

Really, there is no hope for peace 
in this world as long as over half of 
the population of the world is in utter 
misery and ignorant and _ illiterate 
and sick and hungry. So let us cast 
our foreign aid in the image, more 
or less, of the good samaritan or, at 
least, the friendly neighbor. I think 
it would be better that way. 

In some of these trouble spots, such 
as the Middle East, where no matter 
what we do we’re always in a certain 
amount of difficulty, it seems to me 
that it would be better for us to 
channel our economic and technical 
assistance through U.N. agencies, 
thereby having a neutral, independent 
force at work rather than this eco- 
nomic struggle between ourselves and 
the Soviet Union. I am sure that 
there are nations now in the Middle 
East that play one of us off against 
the other all the time. 


dave You 
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DO YOU DRIVE 
LIKE A LUNATIC? 


Why not play it smart? 


Why let yourself become a statistic? 


SLAUGHTER ON THE HIGHWAY is bringing sorrow into homes in every section 
of our country. Death and destruction are reported in every newspaper. You hear 
about traffic accidents on the radio. You yourself have seen some of these accidents 
in the course of your driving. You know that many thousands of Americans are 
killed in highway mishaps every year. 


Do you think that these things only happen to the other fellow? Are you con- 
vinced that you will never be scratched? Don’t be so sure. What kind of driver 
are you? Are you really a safe and sane driver or are you one of these careless 
characters who endanger not only themselves but also other motorists? 


Check up on yourself. If you have fallen into careless habits, get rid of them. 
Don’t take silly chances to save seconds. Unless you make it your business to drive 
alertly, intelligently, safely at all times, you will wind up as a statistic. And when 
that happens, what becomes of your wife and kids? Think about it, mister! 





Be Gut 0 La 


LABOR’S TELEVISION SHOW 





HAVE YOU been watching “‘Americans 
at Work”? This TV program is tremen- 
dously interesting. You see how trade 
unionists perform their jobs in various 


industries. 


It’s a great program—ab- 


sorbing and educational—and very well 


worth your time and close attention. See 


MERICAKS .. 


it yourself. Urge your friends and neigh- 
bors to tune in regularly. And let your 
TV station know that you’re keenly in- 
terested in “Americans at Work.”” Your 
viewing support and comments to the 
station will help to assure the success of 
this AFL-CIO television venture. 





